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THE HOME OF MUSCICAPA 
OLIVACEA. 


ST summer we saw it for the first time. 
The merry builders were not wholly stran- 
gers; they had been noted in their graceful mov- 
ings to and fro, and their odd coquettings as, 
poised in air, they gravely saluted each other, had 
amused us not a little; still, we had not counted 
upon them as neighbors, and were most agreeably 
surprised to find that a certain corner lot had ev- 
idently attracted them. Down below the garden, 
in a spot shelter- 
ed by a rustic 
picket-fence, and 
overlooking. the 
river, stands a 
sturdy clump of 
dogwood buslies. 
Hundreds of 
feathered _ folk 
would have swept 
by the solitary 
group as alto- 
gether beneath 
notice, but this 
lively couple, the 
Red-eyed — Fly- 
catchers, discern- 
ed possibilities of 
comfort therein 
not to be de- 
spised, and at 
once, with hearty 
zeal, settled them- 
selves to the con- 
struction of a 
quiet home, Now 
and then other 
plumy people, as 
is the way with 
the world in gen- 
eral, gave undue 
heed to the fre- 
quent flights of 
the happy pair 
to the dogwood 
copse, and it must 
be confessed that 
a few ugly in- 
terferences and 
some spiteful gos- 
sip arose; but the 
industrious work- 
ers had weapons 
at command, and 
hesitated not to 
trill out, with 
well - pronounced 
expression, the 
“family hymn” 
—an air that 
through the ages 
has been their 
song and watch- 
word of defense. 
It seemed pecul- 
iarly appropriate 
upon this great 
occasion, and 
weaker - voiced 
feathered min- 
strels listened 
with awe as this 
noisy ancestral 
duet, “ Tom Kelly 
—whip-Tom-Kel- 
ly,” floated out 
in shrillest tones. 
Of course all the 
winged gentry 
took it as a per- 
sonal affront. It 
at once settled 
the. babblers, and the artisans were left without 
further hinderance. 

I should not forget to mention that these fly- 
catchers build pensile nests, hanging them only a 
few feet from the ground; and “swinging low,” 
as they naturally will, thus avoid disturbances 
from storms and winds that would make sad hav- 
oc with those higher up. Nothing comes amiss 
in the way of material; with a reservation deter- 
mined by location, and possibly by individual 
taste. 











Fig. 1.—Crotu 
Skating Serr. 
For description 
see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Piain axnp Figurep Came.’s-Hair SKATING 
Scit.—Front.—[For Back, see Hlustration on P. 93.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V . 


| For the basement of their airy edifice, broken 
| bits of hornets’ nests are much sought for. These 
grave, ashen tints contrast finely with scraps of 
bright-hued paper or silk that are next woven 
in. An inch or so of scarlet ribbon, deftly twist- 
ed with strong threads of raveled rope, adorns 
the now desolate home lying beside us; it was 
arranged with an eye for effect, reminding us 
strongly of the labors of a pair of bower-birds 
| owned by friends over the street, and could not 
fail to impress one with marked artistic. skill. 
| Then aboye these were odds and ends groetesque- 


I., Figs. 82*, 32°-46. 








| and shall in future leave open the low windows, 
pinning attractive banners to the sill, in hope of 
| accommodating without limit any airy architect 
| upon the wing. 
| But within—and this we never could have seen 
| unless captured—it was exquisite: the tenderest 
grasses ; twists of hair, and all beautifully blend- 
| ed, golden and brown; and even grandma’s sil- 
very locks had been laid under tribute. What 
downy pillows the baby birds had rested upon! 
what rare upholstery had been made ready for 
| the tender creatures! And to prevent breaking 


Fig. 3.—Piain anp Srripep Curvior CLoru Skatine 
Svir.—Back.—[For Front, see Illustration on P. 93.] 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Figs. 1-4.—SKATING SUITS. 


ly blended, the whole firmly banded with a finely | away, the inner and outer walls, so to speak, had 


wrought silken girdle—a sort of gossamer tissue, 
|} made ready for our cunning artificers by the oft- 
| despised though useful caterpillar. 
| The outward show of thrift and beauty was a 
| constant marvel—here and there a scrap from 
some familiar garment, or silken threads missed 
from the spool basket, and even reminders of gay 
bordering paper. Evidently our garret had been 
| visited, and delicate had been the selection of ab- 
| stracted articles; but this we greatly rejoiced in, 


| been put together at the upper edge with a cord- 


like finish, wonderfully strong and firm, a length- 
wise section of a low trailing vine being the prin- 
cipal thread, about which had deen twisted strands 
of broken whip-cord, all made to curve into har- 
monious proportions. The evenness of border 
had been so carefully preserved that if hungry 
bird-mouths had incautiously been stretched out, 
no harm could have followed. 
| of injury appeared to have received due thought, 
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and to have been guarded against. This swing- 


urbed by rains or tem- 





ing cradle, not easily dist 


pests, is often tenanted by other birds after the 
model builders have departed for summer jaunts ; 
these, finding quarters ready at hand, enter in 


joyfully, appropriating whatever conveniences are 
found, and in tu rearing a lively brood. And 
not only they, but merry littl field-mice, with 
keen appreciation of the elegancies of life, not 
unfrequently make themselves happy in these 
empty lodgings, and in 





good time many bright 
eyed nurslings—a little furry family—set forth 
from most luxu 
rious apartments 
upon a limitless 
itinerancy. Sucl 
a party took po 





session of our fly 
catchers’ desert 
ed domicile; and 
it was only after 
sleet and rains 
had left their im 
press that it was 
taken from the 
dogwe od 
and reverently 
laid with other di 
lapidated homes 
—worn and bat 
tered _ trophies, 
yet marvelous re- 
minders of wun- 
matched thrift 
and skill. 

A cousin—the 
White-eyed Fly- 
catcher — build- 


copse 


ing after the same 
style, though af- 
fecting a literary 
taste in the selec- 
tion of material, 
has less natural 
amiability than 
its red-eyed rela- 
tives. Students 
of bird - homes 
tell us that this 
branch of the 
Muscicapa family 
persistently make 
choice of old 
newspapers for 
the construction 
of their swaying 
nests; in compli- 
ment, no doubt, 
admiring friends 
cail it the politi- 
cian. Tt is not, 


however, above 
accepting other 
odds and ends, 
such as bright 


hued shreds and 
scraps, with which 
to give a distin- 
guished air; net- 
ther do they omit 
the family badge, 
the exquisite siik- 
en girdle. Its rep- 
utation as a vira 
go can not be 
questioned, and 
the frightful 


: “seolds” it gets 
{—Serce Dress anp Ba on Bt 


KET-WOVEN CLotruH Coat up in the com 
oO OT OA : 
: munity often end 


in mortal strife 
These birds are 

called fly - cateh- 

ers, since it is 


For description s¢ 
Supplement. 


their business in life—their profession, so to 
speak—to entrap and feast upon the gauzy- 
winged creatures floating about on every sun- 
beam and wave of light; and most admirably 
are they adapted to this, to them, grand life mis- 
sion. “The bill is flatted at the base, almost 
triangular, and at the upper mandible is notched 
or hooked, with an edging of bristles, closely set.” 
The nest is much like an inverted cone, a sec- 
tion of the rim being connected with a bend of a 
species of smilax often found in low thickets, 
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A SUMMER CHILD. 


Her life was short as robin-song ; 
A bit of Nature’s praises: 

God made her in the month of June, 
When He was making daisies. 


We missed her with the light and song, 
When autumn skies grew hazy: 
Alas! we could not keep our June, 
Why should we keep our daisy? 
Cari Srencer. 
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Ia A Cut Paper Pattern of two styles of the 
new and elegant Princesse Dress, which prom- 
ises to be the leading fashion of the coming sea- 
son, will be published with our next Number. 
For List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Ad- 
vertisement on page 95. 


——s 





0G Zhe ILLUSTRAYED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for February 3 contains a fine double- 
page engraving, entitled 

“THE ARMORER TELLING THE 

STORY OF THE SWORD,” 

and other attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for February lo. 





THE WINTER OF OUR 
DISCONTENT. 

NO those who find no charm in the pres- 
ent season it is simply a period of hi- 
bernation and endurance, in which one must 
make the best of frost-bitten extremities, 
of chilly days and shivering nights, of in- 
fluenza, rheumatism, and bad roads, and the 
general disorganization of comfort. They 
will persuade you that the pleasures of the 
winter fiveside are apocryphal, that a sleigh- 
ride is worse than a protracted ague, and 
skating the pastime of the fool-hardy; that 
the beauty of a winter landscape is an ex- 
aggeration of imaginative people, and that 
our Pilgrim Fathers deserved persecution 
for devoting their -posterity to such an in- 
hospitable climate. But these carpers have, 
for the most part, something of the Sybarite 
in their composition, or they are invalids of 
fibre too delicate to enjoy our frosty days 
and “the tumultuous privacy of storms.” 
Yet one would hardly seem sincere who 
should deny that the season has its com- 
pensating advantages as well as its draw- 
backs, while who could fail to detect the 
loveliness that lurks in the calm radiance 
of a winter’s afternoon, in the scintillations 
of its night? At the first glance, Nature 
does not seem as prodigal of her wealth as 
at other seasons, to be sure; but if we look 
a little closer, we shail find that she has 
lavished an infinite skill upon the perfec- 
tion of the fantastic shapes of the tiny snow- 
flakes such as no leaf in all swmmer’s crown 
can boast, and has reproduced in the sculp- 
ture of the frost the most exquisite fronds 
and ferns which the reminiscence of her 
spring-time affords. Perhaps we have dread- 
ed the approach of the snow, and have felt 
that we could dispense with its “frolic ar- 
chitecture ;” but when it swoops down upon 
us in a chaotic dance of crystalline atoms, 
_ whirling about us with a careless indiffer- 
ence, as if each pellicle had not its appoint- 
ed niche and mission; when every naked 
bough and every unsightly stump is pad- 
ded and plumed, tufted and tasseled; when 
the weather vane is wreathed, the lamp- 
posts garlanded as if for a festival; when 
the pine-trees seem masquerading in white 
blossoms, and the hoary hills lift their ala- 
baster shoulders against the sky—then we 
acknowledge the magic which, from the un- 
promising materials of snow and ice, has 
wrought such spells of light and shade and 
efflorescence. In order to thoroughly enter 
into the treasures of the snow and hail, we 
. should winter in the country, where, shut 
in upon ourselves, the least variation of 
Nature’s countenance becomes interesting ; 
where we learn to observe conscientiously 
and to value the incidents of the season, 
which, occupied with other affairs, we should 
have deemed too insignificant to remark; 
where the thaws of January, the cold snaps 
of February, the winds of March, become 
welcome events, and we read the news of 

the day in the morning and evening sky. 








(PFNHE walls of the 
room themselves, 
with all their decora- 
tion, do not have any 
greater effect, either on 
the dweller orthe stran- 
ger, than the floors and 
their coverings do. 
After the appearance 
of the hall, the carpets 
give the first impres- 
sion of the house to the 
person who enters, and they afford con- 
stant and countless sensations to the per- 
son who stays—unconscious sensations of 
comfort if they are suitable; very conscious 
and continual ones of discomfort and an- 
noyance if they are inharmonious, glaring, 
and self-asserting. 

The carpet is to the room exactly what 
the background is to the picture: it throws 
up the whole effect, the main features and 
their suggestions, and is content with that 
part. The moment it makes itself obtru- 
sive or in the least degree noticeable, it be- 
comes vulgar and disagreeable. It should, 
indeed, be such that one forgets to ob- 
serve it, or if caused to do so by any ac- 
cident, finds its perfection and quiet beauty 
with a little pleased surprise. What is 
usually called the quality of the carpet is 
of no sort of consequence in comparison to 
these qualities, although the want of har- 
mony could hardly fail to be felt if a rich 
tapestry were laid upon the floor of an in- 
ferior little room with shabby walls and 
cheap chairs, or if a common ingrain were 
stretched upon the floor of a drawing-room 
with inlaid walls, boule cabinets, Venetian 
mirrors, and gilt sofas. It goes without say- 
ing, of course, that the unities in this regard 
are just as much to be preserved in the fur- 
nishing of a room as in the composition of a 
drama or any other work of art, and not 
unity of style so much as of character: the 
room makes its toilette; and we should 
think but poorly of the lady’s taste who, 
with her trailing satins and her jewels, wore 
calf-skin brogans and cotton gloves. 

The color of the carpet should always be 
chosen in relation to the general design of 
the room. To secure a thoroughly pictorial 
effect to the eye as a whole, and a comfort- 
able one to the senses, the carpet, a little 
darker than other portions, should present 
the main body tint from which the rest of 
the room should work up in lighter tints, 
unless strong contrasts rather than blend- 
ing shades are desired. 

The figure, or pattern, of the carpet should 
usually be small, and always should be treat- 
ed conventionally, or with a near approach 
to the conventional, that is, without the at- 
tempt at natural imitations of fruit and 
flowers and Cupids and shells, but in the 
suggestions of things arranged upon a geo- 
metrical base, always better if the repeat is 
not to be traced at first glance. If the col- 
ors are well mingled, bit by bit will come 
out in its turn, and what produces but a 
negative effect altogether will be seen by 
itself to be bright and rich and fine. 

The conventional treatment of the figure 
is the actuating principle of the Persian and 
Indian carpets; but there are other carpets 
quite as expensive, and by some considered 
as beautiful, such as the Aubusson tapes- 
tries, which are made upon the precisely op- 
posite plan. Beautiful as the latter are as 
specimens of work, we can not consider 
their scheme of ornament in as good taste, 
to be trodden under foot or to form the foun- 
dation of the feeling of the room, if we may 
say so, as the conventional plan of the Ori- 
ental carpets. 

Some deference in the design of the car- 
pet should certainly be paid to the origin of 
the carpet. It came into use in Christen- 
dom from Spain, brought into England by a 
Spanish princess, if we except an occasion- 
al Persian rug used in the churches, and 
brought home by some travelling ecclesi- 
astic; and the Spaniards had it, of course, 
from the Moors, who brought it with them 
as an appurtenance of their worship and 
their comfort from the East. Its natural 
design, then, would always be the pure 
arabesque: no vines crawling over trellises 
with cherubs’ heads between, no huge leaves 
sprawling over vases, no roses the size of 


Tue Carpets. 


cabbages, no antenatal ferns; but broken 
forms, hints that excite the powers of the 
imagination but never swamp them with 
bald fact, suggestions of a beauty greater 
than any real beauty that we know, fresh 
combinations of old elements. The religion 
of the Saracens, forbidding the representa- 
tion of living objects, vegetable or animal, 
compelled him to this sort of design as much 
on his carpets as in all else; and although 
the Persian did not always adhere to this in 
the ornament either of his textiles or his 
potteries, the greater body of the Moham- 
medans never failed to do so, and the most 
satisfactory ornament in those districts of 
the East Indies where art received any de- 
velopment was designed upon similar prin- 
ciples to that upon which Moorish art was 
developed. The colors of these carpets are 
usually the strong primitive colors—dark 
rich blues and crimsons; others have the 
deep greens, some yellow, and creamy white. 
We say the strong primitive colors, because 
those are what immediately strike our eye; 
but we are told that the Orientals claim to 
use, both in their carpets and their shawls, 
tints and half tints that the untrained West- 
ern eye does not perceive at all unless in the 
general result. However that may be, the 
Western eye does perceive the beauty of the 
result obtained and the full charm of the 
combination. 

Although we would not limit buyers to 
the colors, or to our perception of the col- 
ors, used by the Orientals, but would leave 
them free to avail themselves of all the ex- 
quisite new tints that chemistry can give 
us, yet we think there is no doubt that the 
principle of the design is correct, and is the 
one to be followed by our manufacturers, 
and by those furnishers who would give to 
their work the most picturesque and pleas- 
ing combinations, together with that warm 
home feeling which is so absolutely es- 
sential. 

If we followed the spirit of the earlier 
carpets to the letter, as respects their origin 
and their manner of use by the Orientals, 
we should always remember that they are 
rugs, and are to be used as rugs; that, what- 
ever the size, they do not quite fill the meas- 
ure of the floor, but leave a border of the 
bare wood or tile around their edge. This 
bare wood may be costly, may be inlaid, or 
may be merely painted and varnished; but 
in some variety or other it is almost a nec- 
essary accompaniment of the real India, Tur- 
key, and Persian carpets or mats. We con- 
fess ourselves to a preference for the covering 
of the entire floor; but in that case we should 
demand a deep border to the carpet, thus 
preserving still to some degree remembrance 
of its rug-like character. Whatever be the 
carpet, the richest Axminster or the cheap- 
est ingrain, a border always can be found to 
match it, and should always be used where 
it is possible to compass the additional ex- 
pense, since a carpet is as much enhanced 
by the border as a jewel is by the setting. 

There are many varieties now in the man- 
ufacture of carpets: the Aubussons, the Wil- 
tons or Moquettes, the Axminsters, Brussels 
and tapestry Brussels, Venetians, and in- 
grains or Kidderminsters, not to speak of the 
felts, the druggets or bocking, the hempen, 
the oil-cloth or canvas, and the cocoa-nut 
and grass mattings, and still others. Al- 
most all the world are so familiar with these 
last and cheaper varieties that it is hardly 
necessary to speak of them at length: the 
striped hempen, used for upper halls and 
where little wear comes; the Manila mat- 
tings, used on school-rooms and offices; the 
drugget, a sort of coarsely woven flannel 
stamped in a brilliant pattern, servicea- 
ble as crumb-cloths; the felt, of a matted 
wool, either of soft natural grays or print- 
ed in colors; the canvas mattings, made by 
several coats of paint on a canvas foun- 
dation, sometimes on the foundation of old 
Brussels carpet from which the wool is thor- 
oughly worn away, an imitation of which, 
by those who can not afford even this, is 
very well made by papering the floor with 
newspaper, over that laying on, with thick 
flour paste, a wall-paper of decided pattern, 
sizing it then with common glue, and var- 
nishing it with common varnish; ands for 
the rest, all those who wish for the rag car- 
pet—indigenous, we believe, to this soil— 








woven of narrow strips of old rags, endless 
balls of which the housewives send to the 
looms, probably know how to make it. The 
Venetian is nearly as old a carpet as any we 
have; its pattern is in simple stripes, the 
woolen warp woven over woof of coarse lin- 
en strands. The two-ply ingrain is within 
the means of almost every body; it comes in 
exceedingly neat designs, mixed and mossy 
and mottled and geometrical, for those that 
desire them, as well as in exceedingly ugly 
ones for those that have not learned the 
beauty of the others, and in a good imita- 
tion of the best Brussels patterns; it usual- 
ly turns well, having a reverse of the colors 
of the figure simply; and put down over a 
carpet-paper—a thin layer of cotton-wool 
pressed between sheets of brown paper—is 
pleasant and comfortable to the foot, and 
endures a good deal of wear. The three- 
ply, which is very much heavier, wears still 
Jonger, and is about as serviceable as Brus- 
sels. Brussels is made by weaving into a 
linen body loops of woolen threads, three to 
a loop customarily; as they are dyed in the 
wool, the color is almost ineffaceable. Upon 
the so-called tapestry Brussels, on the other 
hand, the pattern is stamped after weaving, 
and it does not require long use to wear it 
off. There are no prettier carpets than the 
Brussels, although others may be more lux- 
urious to the foot; but with the proper pad- 
ding they may be made equally luxurious, 
and more durable than any. They are a 
universal sort of carpet, not too rich for the 
poor, nor too poor for the rich; and the best 
talent, such as that of WILLIAM Morris and 
Dr. DRESSER, and, indeed, of the owners of 
many other distinguished names, is employ- 
ed upon the designs, which are softly illu- 
minated by quaintly blended colors as brill- 
iant or as subdued as the buyer pleases. The 
ingrains, Brussels, and Axminsters are all 
made quite as good in America as in Europe. 
Many of the most marked improvements in 
their manufacture are American; and a loom 
has lately been invented that is said to weave 
such an incredible amount in a day that we 
are afraid to mention it. 

The Moquettes, the Axminsters, and the 
India and Turkey and Persian mats are all 
made in a manner much similar to that in 
which the Brussels is made; but the loops, 
which in the Brussels are left double, are in 
these cut and sheared, making a velvety pile 
in which the foot sinks. The Moquettes are 
finer and thinner than the others, and con- 
sequently less enduring; nor can they, after 
being soiled, be clipped and shorn off again, 
and come out freshly as good as new, as the 
Turkey can. 

The pile of the Axminster is exceedingly 
thick and soft, and it is thought to exceed the 
Oriental carpets in richness. It comes either 
in breadths or in whole pieces filling a floor, 
and is very expensive. At present one of 
the best, in a piece that will fit a small ob- 
long drawing-room of some twenty-four by 
eighteen feet, is sold for about five hundred 
dollars, although that price is, of course, va- 
riable. Both Wiltons and Axminsters are 
to be had in the India patterns; but they 
are ordinarily to be seen in those floral de- 
signs whose coarse roses and lilies seem as 
if seen through a huge magnifying- glass, 
and which assume life to be one long wed- 
ding procession with baskets of flowers tossed 
beneath the feet. The same class of design 
is most frequently to be seen in the Aubus- 
son tapestries, perhaps the most expensive 
of all the carpets, and, if work is a criterion 
of value, certainly the most valuable, and 
which, in spite of the reprehensible charac- 
ter of their design, are exquisitely beautiful. 
The Aubusson is not a velvety or pile carpet 
at all; it has no loop, but is merely a larger 
rep, but little more than the rep of the com- 
mon furniture covering. We are told that 
the pattern is wrought upon it with needle- 
work, and can well believe it; it pulls apart 
very easily. In those most commonly seen 
the groundwork is of the extremely delicate 
shades: the tender blues and greens and 
grays, sprinkled at good intervals with star- 
ry blossoms perfect as if dropped upon it, 
and in their natural size, or but a trifle be- 
yond. There is usually one central medall- 
ion, filled with other flowers upon a white 
ground; all around the whole runs a deep 
intricate border in wreaths and broken gar- 
lands of buds and blossoms, laurel leaves 
and oak, ribbons, shells, and some slight pe- 
culiarly Renaissance ornament, usually on a 
maroon ground, but little of which is seen. 
A wide maroon rep comes in rolls to make 
an exterior margin where the shape of the 
room demands it. In all this ornament ev- 
ery detail is so fine, the drawing so excel- 
lent, the tinting so perfect, that water-colors 
could not surpass its delicacy and charm; so 
that, judged by its own standard, it is impos- 
sible to find fault withit. Beside it the same 
character of pattern on Brussels, Axminster, 
and Wilton seems infinitely coarse and com- 
mon. A carpet of this description is so frail, 
both as to soiling and wearing, that it can 
with propriety be used only in the scenes of 
very gay and festive life, where this sort of 
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decoration is not so unsuitable as elsewhere. 
It is for those who literally tread on flowers, 
who “have fed on the roses and lain in the 
lilies of life.” An Aubusson carpet of the 
same size as the Axminster just mentioned 
is not dear, it will be seen, at five hundred 
dollars, which is the usual price asked nowa- 
days, although frequently less will be taken, 
as the demand for them is small; but it can 
accompany only the richest, rarest, most 
showy, and costly furniture, the marquetry 
and gilding of the Quatorze styles, lace and 
mirrors and Sévres; in fact, it has a strange 
family likeness to Sévres itself, and is as 
much like a superb dish of French china as 
any thing else. One is not prepared to say 
that any thing so really beautiful in itself 
is absolutely out of taste, although one might 
not personally care for it; but it certainly 
is not for the floors run over by the feet of 
every day, nor for any thing pretending to 
wear an aspect of home, but belongs entirely 
to the glittering scenes of a gay and light- 
hearted pageantry. 

Upon the whole, we prefer ourselves to 
see in our houses the simplest carpets, whose 
harmonious coloring relates to their sur- 
roundings, and is led up through the cur- 
tains and the coverings of the furniture, if 
not of the walls themselves, whose designs 
are in the Sat, and which, other than by the 
sense of comfort which the whole arrange- 
ment imparts, are incapable of drawing the 
direct attention, to the loveliest Aubusson 
or the richest Axminster that glows with 
garish tints, and allows you to see at first 
nothing but Aubusson or Axminster in the 
room. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MASQUERADE COSTUMES. 


HE season for fancy-dress parties has ar- 

rived, and correspondents ask for hints about 
costumes. The centennial year, with its tea par- 
ties, has made the Martha Washington dress so 
familiar that it has lost much of its charm, yet 
many young girls still delight to array them- 
selves in the mob-cap, mittens, and chintz dress- 
es of a century ago, while more demure maidens 
still choose the quaint Puritan dress. To have 
something unhackneyed is, however, the principal 
object in fancy dresses, no matter though the 
costume is less becoming than that of the Vi- 
vandiére, Flower Girl, and Watteau dresses that 
are seen at every masquerade. 


THE JAPANESE DRESS. 


The Parisian fancy that has reached us is for 
the Japanese costume, and this is readily ac- 
cepted this winter, when there is a mania for 
Japanese ornaments, porcelain, etc. Fashionable 
costumers have already provided themselves with 
some of the elaborately embroidered suits dis- 
played by the Japanese at the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, while other costumes noted, though retain- 
ing their characteristic features, have evidently 
been manipulated by French modistes. A very 
handsome Japanese dress for a lady has a skirt 
of pale green China crape, embroidered in bright 
colors to represent flowers, bees, and birds; this 
skirt is very narrow, clings closely to the figure, 
reaches to the ankles, and is draped shortest be- 
hind. A chemise Russe or blouse-waist of the 
same covers the body. Over this is a corselet of 
violet velvet, with revers of pink embroidered 
satin on each side of the open front, which is 
held together by violet bands across the bust. 
The front has long basques, and the back is quite 
short. The sleeves of crape are very long, falling 
almost to the knees, and after being opened for 
the arm to pass through, are caught together 
twice to show wide pink revers. The belt is 
of golden cords. The black hair is arranged 
in cushions and in high puffs on top of the 
head, and seven gold pins with large knobs for 
heads are stuck in the puffs. A Japanese fan 
and a mirror are carried in the hand. Slippers, 
pointed at the toes, bear pifik rosettes. As it 
is a difficult matter to obtain such costumes as 
these, ladies consult the colored photographs 
and prints of Japanese women that are now to 
be found in most print shops, and make their 
own dresses of inexpensive materials. Japanese 
screens also furnish excellent designs for cos- 
tumes, and very good models are shown on the 
square bits of crépéd stuffs covered with Japa- 
nese figures that are sold in the native stores for 
10 or 15 cents each. The most customary dress 
for a Japanese lady is a long robe reaching from 
throat to ankle, and with waist and skirt cut in 
one. Any bright brocaded stuff, such as cree:n- 
colored wool, will answer for this ; and if the col- 
ors are laid on in bright shades, so much the bet- 
ter. This is made straight, scarcely wider than a 
night dress, is cut surplice at the neck, lapped on 
one side, and has a broad collar that forms also 
revers to the waist. The sleeves are the wide 
flowing Oriental shape, short on top, pointed long 
at the back, and showing an under-sleeve beneath. 
A sash of very wide soft ribbon is tied loosely 
around the waist, and the bow and ends hang on 
the side. Contrasts of color are sought in such a 
dress. Thus with a yellow brocade the broad col- 
lar is rose-color, the under-sleeves dark cardinal, 
and the sash bright blue. Another suit has the 
dress of dark navy blue wool, with cream-colored 
collar and sleeves, while the border and embroid- 
ery are of cardinal color. For a masquerade this 
embroidery may be simulated by cardinal-colored 
flowers, or else the Greek squares or key pattern 
—which the Japanese claim was theirs before the 
Greeks used it—cut out of muslin and applied. 
The stockings are of cream, blue, or scarlet silk, 
and the shoes are strapped on thick wooden soles, 





The jewels are bright-colored stones or glass 
strung as a necklace, long slender ear-rings, and 
the long gold hair-pins. The fan must not be for- 
gotten. The principal Japanese garment for gen- 
tlemen is a long over dress with flowing sleeves. 
Costumers provide this in dark blue crape wrought 
with gold and bright colors, and charge $25 an 
evening for the use of the suit, 


HUGUENOT DRESS, ETC. | 


The Huguenot dress, with clinging velvet skirt, 
close sleeves with slashed puffs at top, and high 
ruff, modeled after that worn by Christine Nilsson 
in the opera, is in great favor. Stately medieval 
ladies are easily copied by very slight modifica- 
tions of the princesse dresses now worn. Among 
other costumes that are hired out for most parties 
is the Magician’s dress—a black and scarlet robe, 
with applied ornaments of golden stars, moons, 
and serpents. For blondes is the pretty Morning 
Star dress, the classic Grecian costume, and the 
Undine dress. Brunettes choose the dashing dress 
of the Brigand’s Wife in gay Spanish colors, the 
dignified Russian dress, the rich Turkish costume, 
or the Polish dress, with its long polonaise of 
black velvet, its scarlet skirt, and cap with point- 
ed hood and erect feather. 


ROMANTIC DRESSES. 


Ladies who have the taste and ingenuity to 
make their own costumes, copy the dress of fa- 
mous beauties from portraits painted by Gains- 
borough or Reynolds, or else the dress of the hero- 
ine of some favorite poem. Thus the Duchess of 
Devonshire represented in the stolen picture is 
a charming model, and so simple that it is easily 
copied. She wears a pale blue skirt, with white 
muslin over-skirt, wrinkled, ruffled, and tucked 
up; white corsage, with long tight sleeves and 
muslin fichu; pale blue sash. The powdered 
hair is elaborately puffed and curled. The broad- 
brimmed Gainsborough hat now in fashion is 
set decidedly on one side of her head, instead of 
being merely turned up on one side. A rose is 
in her corsage and another in her hand. Long- 
fellow’s Evangeline is dressed as follows: Short 
skirt of striped blue and white, with a “ kirtle” 
or over-skirt of plain light blue; blouse of white 
linen, with high neck and long sleeves; low square 
bodice of blue like the skirt, or else of black vel- 
vet. The kerchief, cross, rosary, and Norman cap 
complete the dress. The pretty dress of Maud 
Muller is easily made in peasant fashion of sim- 
plest chintz, or else all white, with broad-brimmed 
hat, flowers, and a fancy rake all bright with rib- 
bons. The prim dress of Priscilla, the Puritan 
maiden, is also readily fashioned. English girls 
array themselves @ /a Angelica Kauffman, after 
descriptions in Miss Angel, or in imitation of Mrs. 
Primrose, the wife of the good Vicar of Wakefield. 


DOMINOES, 


The newest dominoes are made in princesse 
shape, and are really long, loose, trained princesse 
dresses with hoods. The handsomest are of white 
satin, with the long gores corded with pale blue; 
the hood has a blue lining, and there are blue 
bows down the front, on the sleeves, and the 
pocket. The Danicheff domino is also new, and 
consists of black moiré brightened with cardinal 
lace, bows, hood, and flounces. The preference, 
however, is for elegant black dominoes, either 
moiré or satin, without relief of color. These 
are made with a Watteau pleat behind, a slender 
pointed hood, and long jabots of lace, with loops 
of black ribbon. Cream-colored dominoes are 
trimmed with cashmere lace and cardinal loops. 
Very rich brocaded dominoes are shown, also the 
Venetian dominoes, with long sleeves and a cape. 
Pale rose, green, lavender, or blue satin dominoes, 
with swan’s-down borders, are not new, but are 
still popular. Costumers charge $20 or $25 for 
the first evening these garments are worn, after- 
ward the prices are reduced. A handsome black 
moiré domino costs $60 made to order. Very 
nice-looking yet inexpensive dominoes are made 
of thick glazed muslin, or else silesia, in pale blue 
or pink, with pinked muslin flounces, hood, and 
bows; or in pale gray, with rose or blue trim- 
mings ; these look almost as well as silk or al- 
paca at night, and are made either in princesse 
or in Watteau shapes. Gentlemen wear black 
silk or alpaca dominoes. Masks of silk or of 
velvet are sold for seventy-five cents or $1 each; 
the lace fall is not included in this price. 


CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. 


The fancy dress parties for children are the 
gayest of the season, as the dear little puppets 
are gotten up in the most showy dresses at very 
little expense. Instead of the stereotyped Shep- 
herdess and Mother Hubbard costumes, old En- 
glish styles are copied, and their ordinary dresses 
of to-day are easily altered to copy those of the 
Georgian period. The wide collar, the banged 
hair, and the quantities of Smyrna lace worn by 
children make their customary dresses pictur- 
esque. One little fellow in green velvet and lace, 
with flowing blonde hair, announces himself as a 
Pre-Raphaelite, while a little maiden calling her- 
self Bric-4-Brac has her white muslin dress cov- 
ered with figures, cut out of muslin, representing 
the tea-pots, vases, pilgrim bottles, and fans with 
which ladies now fill their cabinets ; still another 
wee little girl, called Dresden China, and dressed 
to represent a china figure, wears a red quilted 
petticoat with blue chintz Watteau over dress; 
her hair is powdered, her clocked stocking are 
blue, and her slippers have French heels. The 
tiny Queen of Hearts wears a sweeping blue train, 
opening in front to show a white petticoat dotted 
all over with hearts. Old Mother Goose wears a 
scarlet cloak with a goose in each corner, and a 
peaked hat over a frilled cap. Snow is a blonde 
girl in a white tulle dress covered with tufts of 
swan’s-down. A brunette Gypsy wears a short 
dress made of alternate stripes of red and yellow 
calico, a red handkerchief is around her head, 
and another is knotted over her shoulders, Grace 





Darling wears a blue and white striped cotton 
dress ; a fishing net is hung over her shoulders, 
an oar is in her hand, a lantern hangs from her 
belt. She has a broad sailor collar, and her long 
flowing hair has sprays of coral in it. The flow- 
er dresses are among the prettiest for children, 
and are easily made. Thus Rose-bud wears a 
pink skirt, with a green bodice representing the 
calyx by extending in points half-way down on 
the skirt; pink silk stockings; green slippers 
with pink bows; rose-buds in the hair. Violet, 
Daisy, Snow-drop, Primrose, and Buttercup dress- 
es are easily made, and suggest the flower at the 
first glance. Cotton velvets, book-muslin, and 
chintzes are used in these dresses, while Cham- 
béry muslin or plain silesia is used instead of 
silk when solid colors are required. Fairy, Folly, 
and Cinderella dresses are always in favor. 

For information thanks are due Messrs. T. W. 
Lanovetrs and Francis Koruer. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue wife of the President of France, Madame 
M‘Manon, has the reputation of being a very 
benevolent lady, who takes real interest in her 
poor, and is an active manager and correspond- 
ent, as her well-covered desk, substantial ebony 
inkstand, and gum pottestify. Her sitting-room 
is also a work-room. The dominant piece of 
furniture is a substantial writing-table, fit for a 
busy Secretary of State, at which she conducts 
the correspondence of the euvres and funds of 
which she is president and patron, with a vigor 
almost equal to that of the august exile for 
whose dowager days this magniticent suite of 
rooms was designed. The card-table and sofa 
beside the bureau are for the écarté which hus- 
band and wife quietly play tegether when an 
evening at home and without visitors can be 
snatched. The Marshal is not a studious man, 
but a soldier and a sportsman, who takes lightly 
and gayly to amusements, enjoys billiards and his 
pipe with his children about him, and is content 
over a game at cards with his wife afterward. The 
private rooms include a handsome family dining- 
room (enriched with animal pieces by DesPoRTEs) 
and a further room, the walls of which are broad 
landscapes that give it wonderful air and space, 
where the family take their coffee. The official 
home of the Marshal-President of the republic 
is, in short, a stately place, but made home-like 
by the children who range through it, who, by- 
the-way, are given to talk English as homage to 
their sire’s descent, and who affect a Scotch 
bonne. It is quite apart from the ceremonial 
halls below, where the illustrious billiard player 
of the premier, his pipe laid aside, clatters to the 
vestibule, his breast ablaze with orders, to re- 
ceive his Imperial Highness or his Majesty. 

—The London Times is so chary in its notice 
of American authors that we record with great 
satisfaction the compliment paid by it to our 
— countryman, the Rev. Dr. Henry M. 

IELD, in devoting two columns and a half to 
a laudatory notice of his new book, From the 
Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn. It is par- 
ticularly pleased with his pictures of the Passion- 
Play at Oberammergau and the gambling hell at 
Monaco; says that his description of Venice will 
be read with as much pleasure by those who 
have been there as by those who have not; and 
calls him a bright, open-eyed traveller, who is 
interesting even when one is unable to agree 
with him. It thinks, however, that he has made 
a mistake in crediting England with an undue 
proportion of the poverty and suffering of the 
world. The editor of the Times made a visit here 
during the Centennial, and strayed into the 
classic precincts of the Five Points and Avenue 
B, whose squalor he thinks equals that of the 
London poor; moreover, he found Irish seatter- 
ed through the Western towns quite as poor as 
any in Queenstown and Killarney. To which 
Dr. Fie_p rejoins that in pointing out the 
wretchedness in Great Britain, he did not intend 
to deny that it existed also at home, and that 
philanthropists would do well to extinguish it 
in both places. 

—There must be something in the atmosphere 
of Philadelphia favorable to longevity, for in the 
Ledger of that city there appeared recently, in its 
obituary column, notices of the deaths of eight- 
een persons—ten men and eight women—who 
lived to or beyond the age of eighty years, viz., 
Saran Y. Beck, 80; Exvizaspeta Dore t, 80; 
Joun Goon, 80; MARGARET JOHNSON, 80; JOHN 
Warp, 80; ANN CAMPBELL, 81; WILLIAM P. 
HoorstiT.eEr, 81; Joun NEEDLES, 81; THomas 
STEPHEN, 82; CHARLES SCATTERGOOD, $4; 
Yerkes SaurMan, 86; JuLia Vinyarp, 87; 
JOHN JOHNSTON, 88; JosEPH RARER, 88; Mary 
Watters, 88; ANN Bootn Francis, 90; Mak- 
THA Mason, 90; and Corne ius KE LLy, 96. 

—According to an article in one of the London 
journals, Lord Lytton, the Viceroy of India, 
made his public entry into Delhi a few weeks 
since in a manner that for picturesque grandeur 
throws most modern pageants into the shade. 
His Excellency was accompanied by many civil 
and military officers, native chiefs and princes, 
and the procession formed a most brilliant and 
imposing spectacle. The Viceroy and the offi- 
cials rode, for the most part, on elephants, very 
few being on horseback. They were accompa- 
nied by six regiments of cavalry and two bat- 
teries of artillery, the whole procession forming 
a line three miles in length. The route, which 
was upward of six miles long, was lined with 
troops throughout, and the concourse of specta- 
tors was every where immense. The steps and 
terraces of the Jumma Musjid were also crowd- 
ed with on-lookers. The enormous mass of 
spectators, and the appearance of the chiefs in 
magnificent dresses sparkling with jewels, who, 
with their retinues, seated on elephants and 
camels, were grouped at various points, pro- 
duced a most splendid effect. There were alto- 
ep upward of 1000 elephants on the ground. 

fhe ceremony, which passed off very successfully 
throughout, lasted four hours. 

—The following characteristic incident of Mr. 
JoHN BRIGHT comes to us from an English 
source: When visiting his constituency a few 
days ago he was the guest of a gentleman who 
not only admires him, but, if possible, antici- 
pates his wishes. Observing that Mr. Bricut 
appeared slightly uneasy, the host inquired if 
he could do any thing to add to his comfort. 
‘*No,”’ replied Mr. Brieut; ‘* I am ouly restless 
because I am longing for the hour to come when 
I shall have delivered my speech.”” The same 
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restlessness was noticed in the late Lord DERBY 
on the eve of a great deliverance. ‘I tingle all 
over,” he used to say, and he was not happy un- 
til he had got rid of his thoughts by uttering 
them. Mr. BricHt, it is said, boasts that he 
never wrote a speech iu his life; but be prepares 
so very carefully and draws up such copious 
notes that he knows what his speech is to be 
nearly as well as the man who writes all he has 
to say. On the other hand, the Earl of Bea- 
consfield spoils himself by preparation, and Mr, 
GLADSTONE has no need to prepare. 

—Whatever may be Mr. James Gorpon Ben- 
NETT’S manner toward the generality of people, 
he is said to be very generous to all who in any 
way serve the Herald. He is said to have given 
three five-hundred dollar watches to employés 
who have shown marked enterprise, and to one 
editor who was out of health he gave a check of 
$5000 with which to go to Europe. ‘ Why, Mr. 
BENNETT,”’ exclaimed the recipient, “I can’t 
spend half of this.” ‘“‘Spend what you can,” 
replied Mr. B., ‘‘ and keep the rest.”’ 

—Mr. SpurGceon is iy favor of using Saxon 
English. ‘I heard,’’ said he, recently, ‘*a story 
once of a number of sailors who were playing 
cards up aloft, and had a light for the purpose. 
The captain sent a midshipman to tell them to 
put it out, and the midshipman told them to 
‘extinguish that luminary.’ But the sailors did 
not understand him. Then the captain called 
out, ‘ Douse that glim,’ and out went the candle. 
I should not have said that, but I should have 
taken a middle point, and said, ‘ Put out that 
candle, boys.’ I believe ‘ hifalutin’ is too much 
used in the pulpit. We preachers should speak 
80 that people could not misunderstand us eveu 
if they tried to do so.”’ 

—Miss Stratton, the English lady who in 
January, 1876, made a difficult winter ascension 
of Mont Blanc, has just married at Chamounix 
the guide who has accompanied her in her Al- 
pine expeditions for several years past. They 
have built a chalet up in the mountains, where 
they will reside. The lady is thirty, stout and 
robust, and has a considerable fortune. 

—Miss Exiza OrME has been awarded the Jo- 
seph Hume Scholarship for proficiency in juris- 
prudence in the London University College. It 
amounts to $100 a year for three years. 

—Professor CHAPLAIN, who holds the engi- 
neering chair in the State College at Orono, 
Maine, has accepted a professorship in the Uni- 
versity of Japan, in Jeddo. 

—In one of Mr. Moncure D. Conway’s inter- 
esting letters from London to the Cincinnati 
Commercial, referring to DIsRAELI’s unpopular- 
ity in England, he says: ‘ Philosophers may 
now inquire why Mr. Disraewi has fallen. A 
philosophic pamphlet is obtaining some cireu- 
lation in England which is entitled, ‘Why did 
GLapsTonE fall from power? The writer argues 
the unique view that it was through tie treach- 
ery of the great Whig houses and families, with 
GRANVILLE at their head, who saw that under 
his (GLADSTONE’S) supremacy the old families 
were losing influence and the democracy stead- 
ily coming into power; and on this an eloquent 
appeal is made to him to become the leader of 
the people, the failure of the Tories on the East- 
ern question having re-opened his path to power. 
But when the question, ‘ Why did Disrak.t fall 
from power? is answered, it will be found, I 
think, that he was betrayed by one old family— 
the Jewish. Separated from his people super- 
ficially, he is at heart above every thing else a 
Jew, and he shares the animosity against the 
Sclavonian Christians which they have richly 
merited at the hands of the race they have per 
secuted. Now that the Eastern Christians are 
getting a taste of what the Jews have suffered 
through ages, their outcries fell on ears of mur- 
ble when they reached DisRaAkELI."” 

—A very remarkable man—Mr. GEORGE Moore 
—has just died in England, and has had eulogies 
paid to his memory by men high in church and 
state. He was of humble parentage, with very 
little education, but of great capacity for work, 
and strong, shrewd sense. He made a large for- 
tune by astute dealing in fine lace. He never 
did any thing in politics, did not ‘‘ foster art,” 
or breed horses, or open theatres, or play in any 
way whatever the part of a ‘‘ merchant prince,” 
but lived quietly and pleasantly. When he died 
he left $3,000,000 to his wife and a lad selected 
from his kinsmen. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury presided at a meeting held to commemo- 
rate his virtues. Mr. Moore’s entire later life 
was one long scene of continuous, strenuous, 
and well-guided beneficence. He did not at- 
tempt to lead a very ascetic life. He did not, 
like Mr. Peaspopy, make any single enormous 
grant to any particular object. But he was a 
bishop of the Church Benevolent. He held him- 
self, in the moderate, unenthusiastic English 
way, to be a trustee of his wealth, and all that 
other men would have spent on hobbies, or 
squandered, or saved, he expended in trying to 
leave mankind a little better than he found them. 
He must in many years have given away much 
more than half his income, and he did it in a 
way which involved a quantity of worry and la- 
bor such as the benevolent very often shrink 
from. He cross-examined every man he helped, 
and investigated the proceedings of every insti- 
tution to which he afforded serious aid. He 
was always providing for orphans—and if any 
body wants to understand the occasional limits 
of thanklessness, let him try that amusement—or- 
finding maintenance for poor widows, or aiding 
the people in his own employ, or righting some 
institution in a mess, or doing a dozen men’s 
work in the way of distribution. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury told a story of his having, 
when immersed in anxious business of his own, 
given days of arduous labor to rescue a charita- 
ble affair in a distant part of Engiand out of a 
financial muddle; and Colonel 8. WortLey bore 
personal testimony to his zeal and ability in re- 
lieving the distress of Paris, when he distributed 
£40,000 in food and £30,000 in money, at a cost 
to the subscribers of only £73. That was good, 
solid work, besides the money it must have cost 
him. To maiutain a career like his for s0 many 
years, deliberately to give himself and his for- 
tune up to benevolence, as other men give them- 
selves up to collecting or amusement, must, 
therefore, in such a nature, have involved almost 
constant self-denial, a definite postponement of 
his own objects to the happiness of other peo- 
ple, who could never repay him in any way of 
which he could be cognizant. There is gracious- 
ness, if not exactly nobility, in such a character, 
and we see not why a world overgiven to recog- 
nitions should not recognize benevolence of the 
active and effective type. 
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Edging for Lingerie——Point Lace Em- 

broidery on Tulle. 

Tuts design is worked with different kinds of plain 
and medallion point lace braid and with lace stitches 
of fine thread. Transfer the outlines of the design 
figures to linen, baste tulle on the latter, run on plain 
and medallion braid along the outlines of the design, 
and hem-stitch the braid on the tulle with fine thread 
along the edges. For the connecting bars stretch 
the thread back and forth from one outline to anoth- 
er, and overcast it with button-hole stitches. With 
similar stitches work the dots in the tulle foundation. 
Next work the lace stitches, and finish the edging on 
the bottom with woven picot braid. 


Bead Border. 
Tus border, which is designed for brushes, ther- 
mometers, etc., is worked on canvas with beads in 
the colors given in the description of symbols. 


Stand with Letter Scales, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts stand, which supports the letter scales, is of 
carved black pol- 
ished wood, and 
consists of a round 
bottom on which 

is set a column ten inches high. 

At the upper end is a hook 

from which the scales of 

brass, furnished with a slit 

and a spring in the back, 

are suspended. A letter- 

holder is attached to the 

bottom. The 

foot of the stand 

is trimmed with 

a bead _ border, 

which is worked 

on white perfo- 

rated board. To 

work this border 

carry the needle 

from the under 

to the upper side, 





on the outside with brown cashmere, and is furnish- 
ed with a lambrequin of oiled silk, of which the lining 
and inside pockets are also made. The lid is made 
of brown carriage leather, and is covered on the out- 
side with embroidered brown cashmere. The length 
of the basket is sixteen inches, the width twelve 
inches, and the height five inches and three-quarters, 
First. cover the basket on the outside with brown 
cashmere, and then cut of oiled silk for the lambre- 
quin one piece three inches and three-quarters high 
and of the requisite length, which is cut in sharp 
points two inches deep and two inches and seven- 
eighths wide at the top, as shown by the illustration. 
Bind these points with brown worsted braid, and 
trim them at the extremities and in the hollows with 
balls of brown worsted. The lambrequin is headed 
with a ruche of brown worsted braid. Line the bas- 
ket with oiled silk, which is finished at the top with 
a ruche of brown worsted braid, and set in four pock- 
ets of the same material, furnished with embroidered 
flaps. Each pocket requires one piece nine inches 
and three-quarters wide and four inches and seven- 
eighths deep. The pattern for the flap is given by 
Fig. 65, Supplement. First bind each flap on the 
outer edge with brown 
worsted braid, sew on 
two rows of light brown’ 
serpentine braid, and fill 

the interval with a cross 

seam of brown silk. Edge 

the star figures with point 

Russe stitches of light brown 

silk, and stretch threads of 

dark brown saddler’s silk 

across, which are caught to- 

gether in the centre with a 

Smyrna stitch of 

light silk. The 

rest of the em- 

broidery is work- 

ed with dark 

brown silk. Sew 

on brown woolen 

soutache along 

the outlines of the 


* take up 14 
crystal beads on 
the thread, pass 
over 11 holes hor- 
izontally from 
right to left, car- 


design. Having 
set the flaps on 
the pockets, bor- 
der the latter at 
the top with a 
ruche of brown 


= 24 * 
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ry the needle | \\ \ Sai A ‘ X : WW worsted braid, lay 


GET sayilinty through the 12th 
[ ANY Win hole to the un- 
re RS der side, then 


1) Re back to the up- 


CHEMISE FoR HEART-SHAPED Dresses. 


er pleat an inch 
and a quarter 
deep at the bot- 


them in an out- i ul 


al 


ly 


fi iss 


ij itt pres .\ K 
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per side through For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 27-29. tom, and set them TEA EE US 
Fig. 1.—Batistre Dresstne Sacqve. the 14th hole, 4 into the basket Fig. 2.—Batiste Dressinc Sacqve. 
Front.—[See Fig. 2.] and repeat from > until the border is of as shown by Fig: 1. In the bottom of the ; Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For description see Supplement. the length required. Work the 2d and 3d 4 basket is set a piece of card-board of suitable For description see Supplement. 


rows in the same : GA size, which is covered 
eee in er = Akh bs on both sides with oiled 
same direction, but g ST Z——=—=zmua__ am i “ae ¥ silk, and is bound all 
if the beads are un- DOM da“—~7 ¢ ; Fo = . around with brown 
even, take up as , / = ; 3 worsted braid, The ma- 
many as will cover terial designed for the 


the same space on upper side of the card- 
the foundation. The board is first furnished 


4th to 6th rows are with bands of oiled 
worked in the same silk bound with brown 
manner, transposing worsted braid, which 
the beads, however, are designed for hold- 
as shown by Fig. 2. ing the combs and 
The 7th to 9th rows brushes. The upper 
are worked in the part is also ornamented 
same order as the Ist with brown worsted 
to 3d rows. Next braid, which is sewed 
eee sent = : on with chain stitches 
o jlue saddler’s - : ‘ ss Ne a 7 . - f light brown filling 
silk, pass it through =“ Fig. 1—Tomerre Basktt.—Oren.—See Fig. 2.—[For pattern and Fig. 2.—Tomerre Basket.—C.osep.—[See Fig. 1.] silk 8 For ro lid cut 
, design see Suppl., No. XIIL., Figs. 65 and 66.) For pattern and design see Supplement navetaaic teduthid 
No. XIIL., Figs. 65 and 65. ’ of carriage leather and 


the perforated board as shown by Fig. ‘ 3 
2, pass over three holes in a vertical di- cashmere one piece each, sixteen 
rection, carry the needle to the wrong = ’ Sih! inches long and twelve inches 
side through the next hole, and cover 43 &; ? ; wide, which is rounded off on 
all the intervals between the beads in eer : the corners to suit the shape of 
this manner. — 3 = the basket. Embroider the 
Breap Borper. . a ; a, cashmere, for which Fig. 66, 
Description of Symbols: @ Black ; ® Blue; Toilette Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. Fig. 1.—Sranp with Lerrer Scaes. Supplement, gives the design. 
& Steel ; # Crystal; @ Gold; ! Chalk. Tats wicker-work basket is covered [See Fig. 2.] Having transferred the outlines 
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Fig. 1.—Section or Satin Stircu anp Open-work Tipy. Fig. 2.—Sction or Satiy Strtcu anp Open-work Tipy. 
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to the material, run on brown worsted braid three- 
eighths of an inch wide along the edge, and fasten it 
on the foundation with chain stitches of black silk 


cover cut of glazed paper twelve whole pieces from Fig. 
31, Supplement, fold them along the middle line, and 
join them from 68 to 69 with cross stitches of pink 
and point Russe stitches of maize silk. Along the zephyr worsted. Trim the chimney cover to match 
outlines of the design sew on maize and light brown the shade with gold beads and tassels of pink zephyr 
soutache, and work the star figures in point Russe with 2 worsted. 

brown silk and the rest of the embroidery with maize, uy . Netted Guipure Border. 

brown, and black silk in chain stitch and in point 
Russe. The 
lid is border- 
ed with 
ruches of 
brown worst- 
ed braid, and 
is furnished 





















































Tue foundation of this border is worked in straight 
netting, and is 
darned in point 
de toile and in 
point desprit 
with medium- 
sized thread. Be- 
sides this, it is 

= darned going back 
‘ Me 3s and forward as 
« shown by the il- 
lustr'tion. The 
} ba? squares in point 




































































































































































in the middle on 
each side with 


ends of similar de toile are 




















braid, which are ornamented 
tied in bows, and with small 
serve to connect flowers of 


black silk, and partly with twisted 
bars of white thread in the shape of 
a half circle. The raised bars are 
darned in point de reprise. The edge 
of the border is finished with button- 
hole stitches and scallops of black 
silk; the latter are interspersed with 
picots as shown by the illustration. 
For each picot work 3 or 4 button- 
hole stitches on the foundation thread 
and carry the needle through the 
stitches back to the point from which 
the work is to be contin- 
ued. The foundation is ‘ ‘ 

furnished with similar Fo ok iE 005 So act eae 
scallops and picots. Cut Pye ee ee ee 
away the foundation on al y 

in Y) 

a 

4 \\ 
= SS 


the lid with the basket, as shown by 
the illustration. 





Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 
Tats edging is worked with cro- 
chet cotton, No. 30, partly crosswise 
and partly lengthwise. Make a 
Batiste APRON. foundation of 17 ch. (chain stitch), 

For pattern and description see Supplement, and on these, in rounds going back 

No. XL. Figs. 61 and 62. and forth, work as follows: Ist 

round.— Pass over the next st. 

(stitch), 1 sl. (slip stitch), 1 sc. (single crochet), 1 sde. (short double crochet), 

13 de. (double crochet) on the next 16 st. 2d round.—3 ch., which count 

as first de., pass over the next st. in the preceding round, 3 de. on the fol- 

lowing 8 st., four times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the second following st., 

5 ch. Repeat always the lst and 2d rounds until the edging is of the 

, requisite length. 3d round.— 
7 ZI * 1 sl. on the next point of 
the part worked crosswise, 1 
ch., 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 
ch. and 1 se. on the first of 
these), 4 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., and re- 
peat from *. 4th round.—1l 
se. on the third of the next 4 
ch. in the preceding round, 7 
ch., going back on these and 


BaTIsTe AND OpEN-WoRK GUIPURE APRON. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIL, Figs. 63 and 64, 





the edge close to the picots. 


Lady’s Garter, Figs. 
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Tus garter of honey- 
comb canvas is embroider- 
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CL, ee 
ey ee Fig. 2.—Detai or Garter, Fic. 1. 
Ty HORI vy 

ed in various stitches with 
black silk and coarse white 
knitting cotton, and is closed 
by means of a crochet button- 
hole tab. To make the gar- 
ter cut of white honey-comb 
canvas a straight strip eight 
inches and seven-eighths long 
and 13 stitches (squares) wide. 
Having worked the design 
shown by detail Fig. 2, partly 
with coarse black silk and 
partly with Estremadura knitting 
cotton, No. 43, line the garter with 
muslin, and bind it with white cotton 
tape three-quarters of an inch wide, 


. 


Crocuer Epoina ror Lincerie. 


AL 
Abas 


passing over the next st., work 1 sl., 
1 se., 1 sde., 1 de. on the next 4 st., 
2ch.,and repeat from *. 5th round. 
—Always alternately 1 sl. on the ex- 
tremity of the next point, 3 p. 


Lamp with Shade and Chim- 
ney Cover. 

Tue lamp is made of zine, with 
bronze ornaments. The globe is covered 
with a lamp shade and the chimney with a 
chimney cover, both of which are made of 
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white glazed paper, trimmed with small 
tassels of pink zephyr worsted. For the 
shade cut seventeen whole pieces from 
Fig. 30, Supplement, fold each piece along 


ornamented with herring-bone stitch- 
es of black silk. On each end set a 
linen button embroidered in point 
Russe and knotted stitch with black 





the middle line so that the glazed side 
forms the outside of the shade, end join 
always two pieces on the sides from 66 to 


silk. Next work the button-hole 
tab, which is fastened on these two 
buttons, as follows: Make a founda- 


Fig. 2.—Crocuet Rosetre ror Tipy. 
















Fig. 1.—Crocuer Roserre 
ror Tipy. 

















tion of 80 ch. (chain 

stitch), close the last 20 O° Sa 
67 with cross stitch- of these in a ring for a ; - £ 
es of pink zephyr button-hole, working on 
worsted, until the the foundation st. 
whole shade is closed in a ring. Knot tas- | (stitch), going back, 5 sc. (single crochet) on the 
sels of similar worsted into the shade at the | next 5 st. For four additional button-holes work 
upper points, below the joining seams, and | three times alternately 10 ch., pass over 10 st., 
at the end of the folds. These tassels | 5 sc. on the next 5 st., and then 10 ch. and 
are finished at the 1 se. on _ the 
top with gold beads. first foundation st. 
For the chimney Then work always 


Lamp with SHADE AND Curmngy Cover. 
For pattern see Suppl., No VL, Figs. 30 and 31. 
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ig. 1.—Lapy’s GARTER. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 1.—Green Gros Grain anp SILK 
Gavze Batt Torerre.—Front.—[For 
e Back, see Fig. 5, Double Pose 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Ivory Gros Grain Batt Tor- 
LeTTE.—Back.—[For Front, see Fig. 2, 
Double Page. } 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 14*, 14°-21. 


Fig. 2.—Buivr Tarreta Baty Torerre. Fig. 1.—Pink Tciie anp FatLre Bai 
Bacx.—[For Front, see Fig. 1, Double Tomwertre.—Bacx.—[For Front, see Fig. 4, 
Page. ] Double Page. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 5*, 5°-13. 





For pattern and descriptien see Supplement, 
No. L, Figs. 1-4. 
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going forward the 1st-3d rounds in single cro- 
chet, working always 1 sc. on each st., but at both 
ends widen several st., so that the work may not 
draw; it must also be observed that the st. com- 
ing on the se. of the preceding rounds should al- 
ways be worked on the upper veins. 4th round. 
—Always alternately 1 sc. on the upper veins of 
the second following st., 5 double crochet on the 
upper veins of the second following st., but at 
both ends, between 2 sc., work a loop of 18 dou- 
ble foundation st., on which a white cotton tassel 
tied with black silk is fastened. Edge each but- 
ton-hole with sc. worked with black silk. 





NONSENSE SONG S. 


THE POBBLE WHO HAS NO TOES. 


Tur Pobble who has no toes 
Had once a8 many as we; 

When they said, “‘ Some day yon may lose them all,” 
He replied, “ Fish fiddle de-dee!” 

And his Aunt Jobiska made him drink 

Lavender water tinged with pink, 

For she said, “The World in general knows 

There’s nothing so good for a Pobble’s toes!” 


The Pobble who has no toes 
Swam across the Bristol Channel ; 
But before he set out he wrapped his nose 
In a piece of scarlet flannel. 
For his Aunt Jobiska said, “‘ No harm 
Can come to his toes if his nose is warm, 
And it’s perfectly known that a Pobble’s toes 
Are safe—provided he minds his nose.” 


The Pobble ewam fast and well, 

And when boats or ehips came near him 
He tinkledy-binkledy-winkled a bell 

So that all the world could hear him. 
And all the Sailors and Admirals cried, 
When they saw him nearing the further side, 
“He has gone to fish for his Aunt Jobiska’s 
Runcible Cat with crimson whiskers!” 


But before he touched the shore, 
The shore of the Bristol Channel, 
A sea-green Porpoise carried away 
His wrapper of scarlet flannel. 
And when he came to observe his feet, 
Formerly garnished with toes so neat, 
His face at once became forlorn 
On perceiving that all his toes were gone! 


And nobody ever knew, 
From that dark day to the present, 
Whoso had taken the Pobble’s toes 
In a manner so far from pleasant. 
Whether the shrimps, or crawfish gray, 
Or crafty Mermaids, stole them away— 
Nobody knew; and nobody knows 
How the Pobble was robbed of his twice five toes! 


The Pobble who has no toes 
Was placed in a friendly Bark, 
And they rowed him back, and carried him up 
To his Aunt Jobiska’s Park. 
And she made him a feast at his earnest wish 
Of eggs and buttercups fried with fish ; 
And she said, “It's a fact the whole world knows, 
That Pobbies are happier without their toes.” 
Epwarp Lear. 


Se ok Wis fee eae ls 


By MRS. H. LOVETT-CAMERON. 








CHAPTER XXIII. 
A MUSICAL PARTY. 


“Tue plot thickens!” said Mrs. Dalmaine to 
herself, as she peered out from under the shade 
of her coquettish little white parasol at sundry 
events which were passing in front of her nose. 

“Hum! there goes number one in a rage,” as 
Lord George Mannersley, with a very ill-tempered 
face, strode quickly past her, stumbling over her 
dress as he did so. “He needn't tread on my 
toes, though! What a fool Juliet is to throw 
him over! he’s a much more creditable man than 
the other—younger, and more the fashion. Num- 
ber two is not bad, either. I wonder if he is an 
old love? and yet she does not seem to care about 
him either; she is looking as cross as poison at 
him now. I can’t make her out at all.” 

Neither could Colonel Fleming make her out. 
He was standing by the side of her pony-carriage, 
where she had drawn it up in the shade at the 
side of the Row. She was leaning back, not look- 
ing at him, but playing idly with her whip. 

A fortnight had gone by since Colonel Fleming 
and Juliet Travers had met each other in the 
street—a fortnight, during which, from standing 
a little aloof from her at first, he had gradually 
become more and more attracted to her presence, 
until now he saw her daily. 

It was in order to protect her against the atten- 
tions of that good-for-nothing young lord that he 
haunted her side, he had said to himself at first. 
Poor child ! she was so surrounded with frivolous 
and unprofitable friends, her position and her beau- 
ty so exposed her to the envious voices of slander, 
and her husband was so utterly unable to shield 
her, or to guard her fair name, it would be cow- 
ardly indeed if an old friend like himself, who, 
from his old relations with her, was indeed the 
first of those who were bound to take care of her, 
were to stand aloof from her, and to leave her to 
her fate. 

All this, and much more in the same strain, he 
had at first argued to himself. But by degrees 
these flimsy excuses faded away even from his 
own mind, and he began to know that it was for 
his own sake more than for hers, for the hunger- 
ing and thirsting for one of the old looks in her 
dark eyes, for the yearning and longing that he had 
to know if indeed he were wholly wiped out of her 
heart, for the craving for some of the old love 
which she had once brought and laid at his feet 
—for all this, and for nothing less, that he hover- 
ed more and more about her—that he could not 
keep away from her. For Juliet Travers was not 
to him what Juliet Blair had been. She was cold 
and distant to him, often bitterly sarcastic. Some- 
times, even, when some chance word seemed to 








soften her for a moment toward him, a something, 
some harsh thought, some angry recollection, 
seemed to sweep suddenly across her, and place 
a barrier at once between them. 

He could not in any manner get back to the 
easy familiarity, the pleasant confidence, the play- 
ful friendliness, which had distinguished all their 
intercourse in the old days. There seemed always 
a wall as it were between them, whenever he made 
the slightest attempt to overstep the most ordi- 
nary commonplaces of conversation. 

There was something about her which puzzled 
him. He could not make her out. 

So he stood talking to her, and Juliet, not look- 
ing at him, listened—listened not so much to what 
he was saying as to the sound of his voice—list- 
ened with a secret happiness and joy which no 
one would have guessed at from her perfectly im- 
passive and somewhat absent face. 

“You are more altered in five years than I 
could have believed possible,” he had ventured to 


| say to her, as he watched her beautiful but listless 
| face. 


“ Possibly ; I have had a good deal to alter me,” 
she answered, dreamily. 

“You would be very angry, I suppose, were I 
to tell you what, if I had not known you so well, I 
should now imagine to be your character ?” 

“ Well, I will try not to be so very angry,” said 
Juliet, with a half laugh. “ Essays on one’s char- 
acter are sometimes rather amusing. What—if 
you did not know me so well, as you say—what, 
then, would you think of me, Colonel Fleming ?” 

“T should think from your manner that you 
were a woman who had absolutely no heart.” 

“ How delightful!” she answered,scoffingly. “A 
woman, or indeed a man, without a heart, is more 
to be envied than a millionaire. You are quite 
right, Colonel Fleming ; I have no heart—I am too 
worldly ; and I never yet heard of any one being 
the happier for the possession of that inconven- 
ient organ. Pray let us talk of something more 
lively. Are you coming to my musical crush to- 
night ?” 

“Certainly ; but remember, Mrs. Travers, that 
I did not say you had no heart, only that you have 
that sort of reckless manner that looks as if you 
wished to be thought heartless. Iam such an old 
friend that you must forgive my saying these 
things to you.” 

“Oh, say any thing you like,” she exclaimed, im- 
patiently ; “I have long ago ceased to care what 
people say of me. But you must excuse me for 
leaving you; it is too hot for moral dissection. 
I literally have not the strength for any thing so 
exhausting. It is nearly two o'clock, and here 
comes Mrs. Dalmaine to be driven back to lunch. 
Good-by, Colonel Fleming. I shall hope to see 
you this evening.” And as Mrs. Dalmaine took 
her place in the carriage by her side, Juliet nod- 
ded pleasantly to him, touched her ponies, and 
drote off. ss 

He turned away from her with a sigh. Utter- 
ly shallow, and worldly, and frivolous, what was 
there left of the woman whom he had loved? And 
yet—strange contradiction—Hugh Fleming loved 
her better than ever !—he felt so sure that she 
was but acting a part, that she was not show- 
ing him her real self, that her heart had become a 
locked casket, of which he alone held the key. 

Had he seen her happy in her husband and in 
her home, Hugh Fleming would have said to him- 
self, “ Thank God !” an‘ have resolutely turned his 
back upon her. But sne was not happy ; it need- 
ed no wonderful powers of divination to perceive 
that Juliet Travers was by no means a happy 
woman. 

Her husband had no influence, no control, over 
her, no power to claim either her affection or her 
respect. And yet this was the husband whom 
Colonel Fleming had himself recommended to 
her, whom it had once seemed his duty and his 
honor to urge her to accept. Most fatal error! 

He saw her unhappy, hardened, striving to 
smother her better feelings in a whirl of dissi- 
pation, and among the most frivolous and un- 
worthy companions—he saw her thus in her daily 
life, in which her husband had sunk into a pee- 
vish nonentity, for whom she hardly kept up a 
pretense of affection—and for all this Hugh Flem- 
ing justly felt himself to be in a measure answer- 
able. 

And then, he loved her—loved her as he had 
never loved even that pale bride who had died on 
her wedding morning. The sweet, pure first love, 
blamelessly perfect, innocently holy, who was still 
as a saint and a religion to him, had yet less hold 
upon his heart than this woman, with all her 
strong passions and glaring faults, with her proud 
rebellious heart, and all her very human imper- 
fections. 

. Strange contradiction ! that we love most what 

is the least worthy of love; that the very faults 
in some people attract us more than the virtues in 
others ! 

That evening Mrs. Travers’s drawing-rooms 
were crammed and crowded with the best and 
most select of London society. 

And not only were the drawing-rooms crowded, 
but out in the landing and down the staircase 
into the hall struggled the well-dressed throng— 
treading on each other’s dresses and toes, thump- 
ing their elbows into each other’s chests, crushing, 
crowding, fighting their way up inch by inch, with 
much the same doggedness, and very much the 
same manners, minus the oaths, as the commoner 
crowd of their fellow-creatures who, draggled and 
shabby, hustle together on the sloppy pavement 
on Lord Mayor's Day, or crush in nightly at the pit 
doors of the theatres. 

“What a crush!” “We shall never get into 
the room!” “I wish people would not push so!” 
with a savage look behind her. “ Really, madam, 
it is not my fault,” answers the very fat man who 
is glared at, and who is perspiring freely and 
mopping his bald head with his handkerchief. 
“Fancy calling this pleasure!” “Mamma, I feel 
sure I shall faint!” “ Don’t be a goose, Ellen ; take 
hold of my arm—we are nearly up.” Such are 





some of the exclamations to be heard from the 
strugglers on the staircase. 

On the landing stands Juliet in her diamonds, 
shaking hands mechanically with every one who 
comes up, while intimate friends whisper as they 
pass her, “ Dear Mrs. Travers, what a success your 
parties always are !—every body here!” and then 
push on into rooms to remark audibly to a friend, 
“Perfectly awful, my dear! People should not 
be allowed to crush up their friends in this way, 
with the thermometer at boiling-point; and half 
my dress is torn off my back, I assure you!” 

A well-known tenor singer has just finished 
“Tl Balen” amidst a murmur of well-regulated ap- 
plause from those immediately around the piano, 
for the crowd is so dense that in the second room 
no one has been able to hear a note. 

Some one whispers the name of the young pia- 
niste, as Gretchen stands up for a moment beside 
the piano. 

There is a certain affectation in the high gray 
dress in which she invariably appears in public, 
only that nowadays the old merino has been re- 
placed by the richest corded silk; there are 
Gloire de Dijon roses in her hair and in the white 
muslin fichu that is folded over her bosom, and 
she carries more roses in her hand—roses about 
which perhaps the master of the house knows 
more than any one else. 

Gretchen looks rather nervous as she stands 
pulling off her gloves. She is not generally nerv- 
ous, but the sight of Cecil Travers’s wife in all 
her blaze of satin and diamonds, the conscious- 
ness that it is in her house that she is to play, 
has made her heart flutter ever since she came in. 
Just before she begins she looks down the room, 
and through the sea of faces catches sight of 
Cecil’s ; a half smile passes rapidly between them, 
and then Gretchen sits down, strikes her first 
chord, and forgets to be nervous. 

There are not many performers on the piano- 
forte who have the art of silencing a mixed chat- 
tering audience after the fashion that Gretchen 
Rudenbach had. 

When a player sits down to the piano, it is gen- 
erally the signal for conversation to wax fast and 
furious; many a soi-disant lover of music, who 
would think it a sin to speak above a whisper 
during the feeblest warbling of the weakest of 
Claribel’s weak ballads, will nevertheless consider 
himself quite entitled to discuss his politics or 
his horses in a somewhat louder tone than usual 
if the music that is being performed, however 
good, is “only playing.” 

During the first dozen bars that Gretchen play- 
ed no one listened, and every one talked; and 
then one said “ Hush !” and another said “‘ Hush !” 
and the sound of talking became fainter and 
fainter, till at last one old gentleman was left de- 
claiming alone about South American stocks and 
his own bad fortune therein, a communication 
which was meant to be a confidential “aside” to 
his neighbor, but which, owing to the sudden ces- 
sation of the buzz of voices around him, came out, 
to his own amazement, at the very top of his voice. 

There was a suppressed titter, and then his 
wife, who was young and musical, made a rush at 
him, and he subsided, very much ashamed of him- 
self, into a corner. 

After that you could have heard a pin drop 
among all that breathless, silent audience. 

Gretchen played without music—and almost 
without knowing what she was going to play—a 
strange, weird mixture of Beethoven and Schu- 
bert and Bach, and a dozen other great composers, 
whose works were all familiar to her from her 
childhood, and which she blended one into the 
other with a completeness and harmony that of 
itself bespoke her real genius. 

And the girl’s face as she played was not the 
least part of the attraction of her performance. 

Her wide-open blue eyes, with fixed gaze, see- 
ing nothing of what was before them, but wrapt 
in visions conjured up by her own sweet music, 
her whole face absorbed, entranced, beautified, by 
a devotion to her art which amounted to a pos- 
itive passion, it was no wonder that every eye 
was turned admiringly toward her, and every ear 
enraptured by the pathetic, soul-stirring har- 
monies which her slight fingers had power to 
draw from the instrument. 

Standing in the farther corner of the room, half 
concealed by the draperies of the window-curtains, 
was a small, middle-aged lady in a very unpre- 
tentious mauve silk dress, and with an eyeglass 
up to her eye. 

There was nothing remarkable about this little 
lady in any way. She had a kindly, but neither 
clever nor striking, countenance, pleasant brown 
eyes, and smooth dark hair, already flecked with 
gray, drawn back under a neat but somewhat 
dowdy lace cap while the whole of her attire was 
thoroughly unfashionable and countrified. 

When Gretchen Rudenbach’s playing came to 
an end, amidst a tempest of applause, this unob- 
trusive little lady put down her eyeglass, and turn- 
ing to her next neighbor, who happened to be our 
good friend Mrs. Rollick, said, 

“ Tt is singular how certain I feel of having seen 
that young lady before.” 

“Tsn’t her playing lovely !” cried Mrs. Rollick, 
enthusiastically. “I never was so delighted in 
my life! Just that little bit of Chopin was so 
lovely, wasn’t it?—and my daughter Mrs. Wilson 
plays it quite as well, I assure you; doesn’t she, 
Eleanor? It is wonderful what a touch Mdlle. 
Rudenbach has, and such expression and feeling ; 
and then, as my daughter Mrs. Wilson says—” 

“T wonder where I can have seen her ?” says 
her companion again, interrupting the course of 
Mrs. Rallick’s maternal admiration. 

At this moment Juliet, moving slowly through 
her crowd of guests, came up to her country 
friends. “Have you been pleased, dear Mrs. 
Dawson ?” she says, pressing the hand of her old 
friend kindly. 

“Delighted, my dear. But it is so curious that 
I feel sure I have seen that girl before, and I can 
not remember where.” 








“Probably you have heard her play at some 
concert; she goes about a good deal, I believe.” 

“No; I have never heard her play. It is not 
her playing, it is her face I remember so well: 
those large blue eyes, and that sort of fixed look 
— it is perfectly familiar to me. I feel sure that 
it was at home, not in London at all.” 

“ At home at Sotherne !” repeated Juliet, in as- 
tonishment. “Can she bea Sotherne girl? Dear 
Mrs. Dawson, surely you are mistaken.” 

And then all at once Mrs. Dawson remembered ; 
remembered Juliet’s wedding morning, and the 
strange girl who had come by the early train 
and crouched down behind the pillar of the church, 
with her white scared face, and her big, wide- 
opened eyes,and her look of misery as the bride 
and bridegroom passed out. 

Remembering this, Mrs. Dawson remembered 
also her own commentaries on the event, and 
what she had thought this poor girl to be. 

“ Oh yes, I remember now,” she said, and stam- 
mered and got rather red as she said it. 

But Juliet wanted to know; her curiosity was 
excited. 

“Well, where was it, Mrs. Dawson?” she per- 
sisted. “Surely not at Sotherne ?” 

Mrs. Dawson was an honest little woman. It 
flashed through her mind quickly that she had no 
right to point out the possibility of evil, and that 
to hesitate or to turn away the question would be 
but to arouse Juliet’s suspicions, and to make 
her think she was hiding something of impor- 
tance from her; so she determined upon speak- 
ing the truth. 

“Why, my dear, it was in the church at your 
wedding.” 

“At my wedding!” repeated Juliet, in amaze- 
ment, while a quick blush reddened her face for 
an instant. 

“Yes, it was in the church. No; of course 
she was not a Sotherne girl, only a stranger come 
in from curiosity. I noticed her when I went in 
first to arrange the flowers, and her face made an 
impression upon me, that is all. It is curious I 
should have recognized her again.” 

“ Are you quite sure it is the same girl ?”” asked 
Jul‘et, earnestly, in a low voice. 

“Yes, quite. It is rather odd, isn’t it? Per. 
haps she was giving music lessons in the neigh- 
borhood. It is singular I should see her here 
again.” 

“Very singular,” repeated Juliet, mechanically. 

Just then Mrs. Dalmaine passed by, and whis- 
pered in her ear, 

“Do look at that wicked young husband of 
yours, my dear, flirting with Mdlle. Rudenbach. 
Didn’t I tell you he was sweet upon her? and no 
wonder, I am sure, for she plays like an angel. 
I should say there is no wild beast nor husband 
she could not tame if she chose.” 

And Mrs. Dalmaine passed on with a laugh. 
Juliet turned with a start, and looking toward 
the piano saw, in fact, Cecil bending over Gret- 
chen and talking to her in an animated way quite 
unusual to him. He was touching the flowers in 
her hand, and from his expression, and the smile 
on the girl’s face, Juliet felt convinced that they 
were her husband’s gift. 

A light seemed to break in upon her all at once ; 
the meaning of many little things in Cecil’s con- 
duct became plain to her. With a sudden indigna- 
tion it struck her that he must have known this 
woman before his marriage, and that the whole 
of his early affection for her was but a sham and 
a delusion ; and, alas! a motive for such a sham 
was easily supplied by her own wealth. That 
on her own wedding day, and during the utter- 
ance of his marriage vows, this girl should have 
been actually present, was a shock to her pride 
and her self-respect which Juliet could not but 
feel acutely. 

She turned round to Mrs. Dawson, and said, 
rather coldly, 

“One sees such strange lik occasional 
ly; but I feel sure you must be mistaken, Mrs. 
Dawson. Have you had an ice yet? Will you 
not go down and get one?” And then she moved 
on, and coming face to face with Hugh Fleming 
among the crowd, she could not even smile at 
him. 

“They are all false to me,” she said to herself, 
very bitterly. “The man I have married has nev- 
er loved me at all, and the man I loved cared for 
me 80 little that he deserted me.” 

And as she passed among her guests, smiling, 
flattered, and envied, the beautiful Mrs. Travers 
felt that her life was scarcely worth having, and 
that she had not a single friend on earth. 

Mrs. Travers’s musical crush was a success; 
the tenor sang again, first a solo, and then a duet 
with a high soprano, whose voice, Mrs. Rollick 
was heard to declare, reminded her so much of 
“her daughter Mrs. Wilson’s.” Then, of course, 
Gretchen played again twice, and each time she 
was more rapturously applauded. And then the 
guests began to go. 

Some were off to other similar entertainments, 
others to balls, a few to their well-earned night’s 
rest. Ina very few minutes the battling, fighting 
crowd had all vanished and melted away, and only 
a few intimate friends remained. 

Coming down stairs when almost every one had 
left the upper rooms, Juliet saw a few persons 
in the supper-room, and went in there to join 
them. 

“Come and sit down, Juliet, and have some 
Champagne and some chicken,” cried Rosa Dal- 
maine from among a little group by the door, 
dragging her friend down into a chair; and just 
then Cis came up behind her. 

“Juliet, won’t you come and say good-by to 
Mdlle. Rudenbach ?—she is just going.” 

Juliet looked at him for a minute strangely ; 
then a sudden impulse came into her mind. 

“ Certainly,” she answered ; “ where is she?” 

“Tn the hall, waiting for her carriage ;” and 
they went out together. s 

Gretchen stood ready cloaked for her departure. 

“T will see,” said Juliet to herself, “ whether 
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Mrs. Dawson was right.” And then she went up 
to the pianiste with outstretched hand. 

“T hope you have had some supper, Mdlle. 
Rudenbach, Are you sure you have had every 
thing you want ? Will you not have another glass 
of wine before you go? for I am sure you must 
be tired. No? well, I must thank you much for 
your very beautiful music; every body has been 
delighted with it. Iam glad to have made your 
acquaintance, especially as I hear that you know 
my part of the world. Perhaps you come from 
my county—do you ?” 

““No, Mrs. Travers. I don’t think I know it,” 
answered Gretchen, wonderingly, and half turning 
to Cis for explanation. 

“That is not likely, Juliet; what makes you 
think so ?” 

“Oh yes, Mdlle. Rudenbach, you have been at 
Sotherne, for there was a lady here this evening 
who said she remembered seeing you in Sotherne 
church.” 

“In Sotherne church !” repeated Cis, in genu- 
ine amazement. 

But over Gretchen Rudenbach’s usually pale 
and placid face there leaped suddenly a bright 
burning blush, flushing vividly from her brow to 
her neck. 

“There is your carriage,” said Juliet, with a 
little laugh. “I will not detain you; but I think 
I must be right about your having been at So- 
therne. Good-night, and many thanks for your 
charming music.” 

When Cis came back from handing the lady to 
her carriage he found his wife still in the hall. 
“ What do you think of that for a tell-tale blush ?” 
she said to him, with a short little laugh. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” he answered, 
angrily. ‘What on earth do you suppose Mdlle. 
Rudenbach should be doing down at Sotherne?” 

“ Ah, that I should indeed be puzzled to say. 
Perhaps you can enlighten me, Cis.” 

But Cis, with an angry exclamation, brushed 
past her, and slammed his study door in her face. 
And Juliet went back into the supper-room. 

{To BE CONTINUED.) 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


(From our Own CorresronpeEnt. } 


Commission and Extortion.—A wise Preacher.—An 
attractive Sermon.—An unfortunate Publisher.— 
The Prince and his Cigara.—A real Ice Rink.— 
The “ personal” Press. 

LONDON jury has just given all he asked, 

and more, to a stage-manager who has sued 

his principal for damages on being turned out of 
his situation for exacting black-mail from actors 
and actresses. In the eyes of all right-minded 
persons such a system demands suppression and 
not encouragement. Nothing, indeed, can be more 
shameful than the idea of struggling poverty be- 
ing taxed before it can obtain employment, and 
the verdict has aroused universal indignation. A 
rule has Leen granted for a new trial, and I hope 
that this time justice will assert herself. But the 
fault lies in the feelings of the class out of which 
common juries are selected, and which has, no 
doubt, its parallel in the United States. With 
the petty tradesman commission is the bread of 
life, and perquisites the butter; they both receive 
it and pay it; and what is right or necessary for 
them, they reasonably argue, may surely do for 
actors and actresses. 

A good story of a hospital Sunday sermon was 
told me the other day in illustration of the wis- 
dom of the serpent that is sometimes exhibited 
by the divines. Ina district inhabited by wealthy 
people, but mostly connected with trade, and in 
which “commercial credit” is every thing, the 
clergyman in question prefaced his discourse with 
these words: “ Before commencing my appeal to 
your purses, my friends, I will mention a case of 
conscience which has been put to me this morn- 
ing by an esteemed member of this congregation. 
He is, he says, to all appearance a rich man, but 
in reality is on the verge of bankruptcy. He 
would wish to put his £5 note into the collecting 
plate as usual; but would it be honest, he asks, 
seeing that what money he has left is, in fact, his 
creditors’, and not his own. I have advised him, 
dear friends, not to give; and if any of you are 
in similar unhappy plight, I also say, ‘ Be just be- 
fore you are generous.’ Those in good circum- 
stances will, on the other hand, give according to 
their means.” It is said that so many £5 notes 
were never seen in the collection plate before as 
on the occasion of that sagacious appeal. 

An amusing misunderstanding was the cause 
of Mr. Haweis’s church being crammed last Sun- 
day to overflowing. He had given out that he 
was about to preach upon a certain subject, which, 
if it has an attraction for church-goers, has a still 
greater interest for those who don’t go to church. 
On mounting the pulpit and seeing the unaccus- 
tomed concourse, he made inquiries as to the 
cause of it, and then delivered himself as fol- 
lows: “I fear some misconception has got abroad 
as to the subject of my discourse this evening, 
the result of which has been to incommode very 
considerably the regular attendants at this church. 
I am understood to have given notice of a sermon 
on the ‘Sanitary Aspects of Hell.’ I know noth- 
ing of hell. What I wish to speak to you about 
are the ‘Sanitary Aspects of Health.’” 

The private affairs of authors have long been 
made public property by the press; their failures 
have given texts for the critics to preach upon, 
and even their admirers have found a subject for 
mirth in them. It is now, however, it seems, the 
turn of the publishers to suffer. Your Mr. Schuy- 
ler’s book on Central Asia, being a two-guinea 
one here, and in its fifth edition, has been, as 
every body knows, a great success; but every 
body did not know, till a certain newspaper in- 
formed its readers of the fact, that Mr. John 
Murray, to whom it was originally offered, is very 
sorry that “he underrated the value of the work, 


bad enough to make a mistake, without being 
twitted about it. If Mr. Schuyler chose to point 
the finger of scorn at Mr. Murray, that would be 
another matter. Thackeray gibbeted the pub- 
lishers who were foolish enough to look coldly 
upon his Vanity Fair ; but this gratuitous “chaff” 
seems to me very reprehensible. 

“To smoke or not to smoke” is the great ques- 
tion that is now agitating the council of our Bo- 
tanical Gardens, in which fashionable resort the 
divine weed has been always forbidden, even in 
the open air. This absurd ukase has, however, 
been relaxed in favor of the Prince of Wales (who 
smokes “all over the place” every where); and it 
is urged, with some force, that to give way in his 
case, while refusing the boon of a cigar to others, 
is very “snobbish.” On the other hand, the coun- 
cil are aware that they will lose his Royal High- 
ness’s patronage altogether if they “stop his 
*bacea,”’ as was the case with White’s Club, in 
St. James Street, to which he at one time be- 
longed ; but the secretary having sent him a no- 
tice—“I am directed by the committee to draw 
your Royal Highness’s attention to Rule 101, 
which forbids smoking, except in this and that 
apartment’”’—he took offense, and withdrew his 
name, to which circumstance the metropolis is 
indebted for the erection of the Marlborough 
Club, the members of which are, as tobacconists 
would say, all “ Prince’s Mixture”’—men of his 
own choosing. 

The greatest novelty now in London is the real 
ice rink in the Thames Floating Baths, at Char- 
ing Cross. The rink mania is almost extinct in 
the metropolis, as every body of sense foretold it 
soon would be ; for, in the first place, the amuse- 
ment could only attract the young and vigorous, 
which does not include a very large proportion of 
the population who have shillings to spend; and 
secondly, the rinks could not be kept “select” as 
to their female frequenters. Moreover, it was to 
real skating what a drag hunt is to killing a fox, 
and was despised by the true athlete accordingly. 
Now the rink on the Thames is real ice on real 
water, and having nothing of the Casino about it, 
will, I believe, be patronized by skaters proper in 
all senses. 

It is not always charming to be rich, if you 
have a taste for liquor and an aristocratic friend. 
From the revelations in the recent case of Mr. Le 
Hunt (I hope he does not pronounce his name, 
when he can pronounce it, like “the gentle Leigh”), 
it seems he was haunted by a baronet who would 
come into his room at nine in the morning and 
make him drink Champagne cup and sign checks. 
His food—which almost beats the diet of that 
exhausted man about town who breakfasted on 
green Curacoa and a pickled walnut—appears to 
have been “hot pickle sandwiches!” This law 
case reveals a state of social life that would be 
incredible in fiction, and shows that the term 
“comfortable in his cireumstances” can by no 
means necessarily be applied to every one who 
has a large income of his own. , 

It is generally supposed that the House of 
Lords is a place of dignified retirement, and that 
one peer never uses that sort of language to an- 
other which, notwithstanding its frequent use in 
the House of Commons, is termed “ unparliament- 
ary.” It is not, however, the case with Scotch 
peers. The election of their representative at 
Holyrood seems to have quite as much excite- 
ment in it, to judge from what took place last 
Friday, as any contest for a borough. In the 
first place, there were two Earls of Mar. One of 
them had been decided so to be by the House of 
Lords ; the other, disdaining to be a mere claim- 
ant of the title, assumed it as the legitimate heir. 
The latter gentleman (whose right to sit at the 
council table was on this occasion disallowed) was 
actually presented to her Majesty as Earl of Mar, 
though the Lord Chamberlain afterward canceled 
the presentation; so it may easily be imagined 
that he was not subdued by the second-hand so- 
lemnities of Holyrood. There was, in fact, what 
is termed in less exalted circles a regular “ rough- 
and-tumble.” Nor was this all, for after that ex- 
citing incident a protest was handed in on behalf 
of a claimant of the earldom of Eglinton against 
the vote of the earl de facto, and then another 
against the Earl of Breadalbane. It seems very 
fortunate that the Scotch lords do not dine before 
proceeding to dispatch of business, or they would 
be laying about them with their claymores, pi- 
brochs, dummievassels, philibegs, and other na- 
tional weapons. 

On Saturday, the 23d, a little after midnight, 
the streets of London presented a more dismal 
scene than I ever before witnessed. The pave- 
ments were at least three inches deep in slush. 
The snow was falling heavily, and melting as it 
fell, and the wind high and cutting. No cab 
could be procured at the usual stands, nor could 
the club porters in Pall Mall induce one to come 
to the club steps by all their arts. These porters 
have all cab-calls—metal whistles—and it was 
most curious to hear for hours these incessant 
cries for cabs, not one of which was answered. 
The few drivers that had not gone home were un- 
willing to place themselves in a position where it 
would be impossible for them to demand their 
own prices, and the lowest figure for which you 
could engage them in the streets was five shil- 
lings. If you offered less, “ they were very sorry, 
but their horse was tired, and they were going 
home—across the water,” that is, to the Surrey side 
of the river. There were several old gentlemen 
confined to their clubs till the small hours for 
want of a conveyance, and who had to walk after 
all, and a good many more who made the weath- 
er and the cabs their excuse for staying till the 
small hours. 

An attempt, and a successful one, to put an 
end to the growing personalities of the London 
press has been made by Messrs. W. H. Smith & 
Son, who have sole possession of all our railway 
book-stalls. They gave a certain journal to un- 
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and suffered it to pass into other hands.” It is 


paper, they should exclude it from their sale lists. 
This is doing things in imperial style, just as Na- 
poleon III. was used to do with the Parisian press, 
and, moreover, the menace has been carried out. 
The sale of the paper in question has been stopped 
on all the railways, which means that it loses one- 
half its circulation. It will be curious, indeed, 
if this plague-spot of scurrility should be ex- 
punged from among us by private enterprise. On 
the other hand, it is, ef course, a dangerous thing 
that any firm should have it in their power to be 
the arbiters of right and wrong in a question so 
delicate as “‘ What is personal ?” 

R. Kemate, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


| hid day as the crowded Fulton Ferry 

4 boats make their way across the East River 

—latterly so often blocked with ice—hundreds 

of eyes are turned toward the New York and 

Brooklyn Bridge, which slowly progresses to- 

ward completion. About twenty wires now 

span the river, and a narrow foot-bridge is being 

laid upon them. Many interesting questions 

are constantly arising in regard to this great 

bridge: as to its cost, its popularity, the time 

of its completion, the strength of its cables, and 

various other points in which the public take a 

genuine interest. Lately a question of vital im- 

portance has been under discussion in regard to 

the kind of steel wire to be used in the cables. 

The chief points to be considered in deciding 

the matter were economy and durability; and 
the decision lay between Bessemer and crucible 

steel. Cost, of course, was subordinate to safe- 

ty, and the tests to be applied to all wire accept- 
ed by the Bridge Company are severe. Bessemer 
steel—so called from its inventor—is of compar- 
atively recent invention, and, from its method of 
manufacture, is the least expensive. Whether it 
could be perfectly tested, and relied on as fully as 
the product of older methods, was the question 
to be considered, and concerning which there 
was a difference of opinion among the trustees 
of the bridge. Crucible steel, which is made in 
small masses in crucibles, seems to be open to 
no objection excepting its greater expense. It 
is usually regarded as a higher grade of steel, 
and consequently safer. The board of trustees 
concluded that it would be unwise in a matter 
of such importance to adopt a material which 
was distrusted by any of their number, and de- 
cided in favor of the use of crucible steel. It 
certainly would seem that in the constraction 
of such an immense work as the Brooklyn Bridge 
no risks should be unwisely taken. The safest 
bridge will be the best one, the one which the 
public will most approve and patronize, the one 
which in the end will be the cheapest. 





The Grand Central Dépdt, in this city, was re- 
cently the scene of a startling accident. About 
noon one day the great mass of snow and ice 
which had accumulated upon the arehed roof 
of glass and iron became loosened by the action 
of the sun. Sliding down from the central por- 
tion of the roof, it fell upon a section of it-.eight 
feet below, shivering nearly 250 panes of heavy 
glass, and sending the fragments of mingled 

lass and ice upon the platforms and tracks be- 
ow. It happened at a fortunate time. Some 
horses attached to Fourth Avenue cars were se- 
verely injured, but no persons were beneath that 
part of the roof. 





Teachers in the public schools of Boston pro- 
pose to incorporate themselves into an associa- 
tion for mutual relief in cases of indigency. 





One theatre in London has had eight exits 
opened for the audience since the burning of 
the Brooklyn Theatre. During the past twenty- 
five years London has lost five theatres by fire. 





Commodore Vanderbilt was once asked what 
was the secret of his success in business. ‘‘ Se- 
cret!’’ he replied; ‘there is no secret about it. 
All you have to do is to attend to your business 
and go ahead.” At another time he said, ‘‘ The 
secret of my success is this—I never tell what I 
am going to do till I have done it.” 


We have weather this winter—plenty of it, and 
a great variety of specimens. We shall soon ex- 
cel New England. At the annual dinner of the 
New England Society, in this city, Mark Twain 
responded to the toast, ‘‘The oldest inhabitant 
—the weather.” In the course of his remarks 
he said: 


“There is a sumptuous variety about the New En- 
gland weather that compels the stranger's admiration 
—and regret. The weather is always doing something 
there ; always getting up new designs, and trying them 
on the people to see how they will go. But it gets 
through more business in spring than in any other 
season. In the se I have counted one hundred 
and thirty-six different kinds of weather inside four- 
and-twenty hours.” 


It is not spring yet, but by March we may 
equal New England if Indications (successor to 
Probabilities) continues such issues as the fol- 
lowing: 

“ Wasntneton, January 16,1 a.u.-—For the lower 
lake region and Middle States, falling and low barom- 
eter, increasing easterly or southerly winds, warmer, 
rainy, and stormy weather, partly turning into snow in 
the northern portion, succeeded by raphily rising ba- 
rometer, brisk and high northwest or westerly winds, 
colder and clearing weather, except continued light 
snows in the former.” 


And, by actual count, there were a good many 


kinds of weather that day not indicated in the 
programme. 





The art gallery of the Lenox Library, located 
between Seventieth and Seventy-first streets, on 
Fifth Avenue, has been opened to the public. 
The collection consists of about one hundred 
and forty paintings and fifteen pieces of statuary. 
The art-loving public will avail themselves of 
this opportunity to study the works of many 
distinguished artists. The library will be open 
for the present on Mondays and Thursdays, be- 
tween the hours of eleven and four. Tickets 
of admission can be obtained by making appli- 
cation—by a postal card—to the superintendent 
of the library. 





A great disaster occurred at Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, on January 14, involving a los, as it is 
feared, of not far from $3,000,000. A large num- 
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place, when, in consequence of rain and thaw, the 
upper waters of the Monongahela began to rise, 
breaking up and forcing down the river immense 
packs of ice, As these masses of ice progressed, 
they swept every thing in their path. Nine 
steamboats were reported wholly broken up, 
many others injured, and about four hundred 
coal boats and barges destroyed. 





The tremendous rain-fall which occurred in 
Great Britain and Ireland early in January caused 
most disastrous floods every where. 





Children from the public schools are making 
ae visits to the New York Aqua- 
rium. o better way of teaching them, in a 
pleasant way, something about fishes. 





In Dublin a new organization has been formed, 
called the ‘‘ Prison-gate Mission.” It is com- 
posed of ladies who meet prisoners as soon as 
they are discharged, kindly invite them into a 
cheerful room, where a comfortable meal is pro- 
vided for them, and then employment of some 
kind is offered them. Many accept the proffered 
kindness, and settle down to honest industry. 
Prevention is better than cure, and similar help 
given to unfortunates in other cities would bea 
good work of charity. 





A seasonable and sensible little sermon is 
preached by the Providence Journal, as follows : 
“Give work to the able-bodied, give food and 
shelter to the sick, give sympathy to the dis- 
tressed, and consolation to the afflicted, but be- 
ware how you give alms to the lazy.” 





Improvements have been recently made in 
many of the public school houses of the city, to 
facilitate the speedy egress of the scholars in 
case of fire or any other emergency. A system 
of drill for the rapid and orderly transfer of the 
pupils to the street has been found to work well, 
and will be adopted in all the schools, 





We are informed that the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad officers have adopted a wise precaution. 
Whenever a train drawn by two engines reaches 
a bridge, the front engine is detached and crosses 
the bridge alone, the other engine following 
with the train of cars. 





Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress -of 
India on the plains of Delhi on the first day of 
January. The weather was fine and the cere- 
monies imposing. The new title of her Majesty 
is to be rendered in India as Kaisar-i-Hind, that 
being the Persian form, and Persian being the 
court language in India. 





During recent excavations in Broadway, the 
principal thoroughfare of New York city, astone 
pavement was discovered. Its date is not yet 
reported. Some of the oldest inhabitants have 
slight recollections of having seen stone of a 
similar kind. Excavations are slowly going on. 
The work is surrounded with difficulties, but it 
is expected that this stone pavement may be ex- 
hibited to the public during the winter. 





The scenery in the Academy of Music is said 
to have been for several years protected by prep- 
arations which render it incombustible. The 
Superintendent of Buildings intends to cause 
the general adoption of some preparation of 
this kind in all theatres. 





The sister of the Sultan, who was so recently 
married, is dead. She is said to have been de- 
votedly attached to her husband, and to have 
married him when there was no prospect of her 
living long, as she had lung disease. Fer estate, 
estimated at nine million dollars, is inherited by 
her husband, Mahmoud Bey. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Frincep CeLery ror GaRNisutne.—This addition 
contributes very much to the appearance of any salad, 
whether “ fish or fowl,” and when there are two varie- 
ties, one sort can be garnished with the fringed celery 
alone, and another have nasturtions dotted here and 
there through the edge of the dish. Select the large 
outer pieces of the stalk, cutting in four-inch lengths ; 
wash, and wipe dry, seeing all grit is removed. Have 
a large new cork, fill it full of coarse needles, putting 
the eye of the needle in the cork and the points stick- 
ing up. If the cork has soaked some time in tepid 
water, the needles will penetrate more easily. Careful- 
ly draw each piece of celery over the needles, leaving 
at one end about an inch of celery unfringed. Lay it 
in cold water two hours to cool and become crisp. 

Viremta Sweetmeat Pupoine.—Take what you 
think will be required from a jar of any nice preserve, 
quince or peach being the very nicest for the purpose. 
Fill a baking dish with alternate layers of sliced loaf 
bread, buttered, and the above-named preserves, Then 
to a dish holding two quarts add a raw custard, com- 
posed of one pint of milk and three well-beaten eggs, 
flavored with a little lemon or nutmeg. Put the dish 
in an oven or stove, and let it bake for half an hour, 
when it will be ready for the table. 

Cream Craokers.—T wo pints of flour, one pint of 
sweet crearn, and the yolks of three eggs. 

Goop Yeast.—Take twelve large potatoes, wash 
them well, and put them on in a gallon of water, with 
a handful of hops when the potatoes are nearly done. 
.?t all boil together until the potatoes are cooked, 
Take them up, peel, and mash them well; then strain 
the water upon them, and add one tea-cupful of sugar 
(white preferred) and one of salt. Two cupfuls of 
sweet yeast to start fermentation. Set it near the 
fire until it begins to work, and then put it into bot- 
tles. Cork, and set them in a cool place. You should 
put water enough when done boiling to make a gallon 
of yeast. Do not use a particle of flour in making this 
yeast. It will not bubble and ferment as much as 
common yeast, but is lively nevertheless. You must 
remember to use less salt than usual in making up the 
bread. 

Eee-Noee.—Break the yolks of three eggs in three 
table-spoonfals of light brown sugar, and beat them 
until perfectly light ; add three table-spoonfuls of good 
brandy, beating very hard. Pour on three tumblerfuls 
of rich milk. Have the whites of the eggs ready (they 
should be whisked until stiff), add at once, and stir 
quickly in. The success or failure of egg-nog gener- 


ally depends upon having the ingredients well beaten, 
and ready to mix at once, or, as is often the case, part- 
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THE GREAT SECRET. 
© coup still lips that have drunk so deep 
The cup that we all must drink, 
Speak but once from your marvelous sleep, 


Smiling on us who shudder and weep— 
Is it so dread as we think? 


O blessed souls who have found the truth 
Of all that is said or seems, 

Tell us, seekers fn age and youth— 

O, tell us, dying to grasp the truth, 
Is it as sweet as the dreams? 


Drop not a word of the strange new song, 
Or the wonder of having died; 
But once to us, who tremble and long, 
Let a single Yes come sure and strong— 
O, say you are satisfied. 
Can. Spencer, 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorresponDedTt. } 


OR the present the fashion is decided, and 

there will certainly be no notable changes 
made this season. On analyzing the different 
styles of ladies’ dresses, the following marked 
features will be found: 

The princesse dress, either high-necked, half- 
high, or low-necked, according to circumstances, 
but always very long. 

The polonaise, having the same shape as the 
princesse dress, but draped over a skirt or under 
dress. 

Drapery, made of transparent, or at least very 
pliable material, and flung over a princesse dress 
for ball toilettes, or else over a dress of silk or 
velvet for dinner toilettes. This drapery is com- 
posed of a scarf more or less long, as may be re- 
quired, and trimmed to match the dress, but al- 
ways entirely straight and with irregular ends ; 
one end cut square, and the other round or cut 
in an angle. 

At present, fashion makes use of stones and 
feathers for trimming ball dresses; and in case 
stones are not forth-coming, they are replaced by 
jewels made of imperceptible feathers of exotic 
birds. Coiffures of flowers are studded with brill- 
jiant insects from Brazil: in a word, brilliancy and 
changeable colors are the taste of the day. 

According to the custom which I have always 
found successful, it is in the fixed fashions of one 
season that I find the characteristics of the earli- 
est styles of its successor. The princesse dress, 
very smooth, clinging, and severe in point of trim- 
ming, is one of the preferences at present. The 
combination of two different materials, used in a 
different manner from what has been done hith- 
erto, is another choice. From this it may be con- 
cluded that dresses for the spring will be some- 
what in the princesse shape, that they will be 
less draped and less trimmed than formerly, and 
that they will preserve the combinations now in 
favor in order to retain the’ varied and pictur- 
esque features of the present fashion, which can 
not be sacrificed at any cost now; that is to say, 
the front of the dress will be made of different 
material from the side and back, and will appear 
to be buttoned or merely fastened on the latter. 
It will be necessary to quote an example in order 
to illustrate this: Imagine a princesse dress made 
of seal brown silk, with very fine blue stripes edged 
with white; only the front of the waist and skirt, 
however, is made of this striped material. The 
rest of the dress—that is to say, the back of the 
waist, the sleeves, and the other breadths of the 
skirt—are of plain seal brown faille. The edges 
of the entire front made of the striped material 
are cut in scallops, which are edged with a nar- 
row flounce of plain blue faille, pinked on the 
edges, below which falls a similar flounce of white 
faille, pinked like the preceding, and just peep- 
ing from beneath the edge of the blue flounce. 
These two narrow flounces form pleats in the 
curves of the scallops. Each scallop is trimmed 
with a large button-hole piped with white silk 
(simulated button-hole), and with a button of blue 
faille embroidered with white silk. The sleeves 
of plain faille have a trimming to match that 
of the scallops on the front of the dress. The 
back side breadths, without trimming, are merely 
laid in deep pleats, which are continued from the 
pleats in the back breadth of plain faille like the 
side breadths. This is one of the prettiest dress- 
es ever devised by Parisian taste, and, besides, it 
is a dress which will serve as a model for com- 
binations in the spring. It is shorter in the back 
than most dresses at present,and may be worn 
in the street on foot, with a fancy wrap, such as 
a shawl or scarf of China crape of a color to 
match the dress. I must not omit to mention 
that the bottom of the front of this dress is also 
cut in scallops, and is trimmed underneath these 
scallops with a pleated flounce of plain seal brown 
faille in such a manner that all the portions of 
the dress that are made of the striped material 
ae to be placed on a dress made of seal brown 
faille. 

Apropos of this exceptionally pretty and ele- 
gant dress which I have described, I beg permis- 
sion to look at fashion for a moment from aa 
economical point of view. And why not? Econ- 
omy is something always worthy of respect, and 
all are glad to profit by it when it does not con- 
flict with elegance. 

The dress which I have just described can 
readily be made of an old dress, very long in the 
back, by taking the back breadths of this dress 
for the princesse fronts of the new toilette. To 
this should be added material to match for the 
back and side breadths. <A dress of this kind 
should, if possible, have the front of striped or 
damask goods, or of any other figured material, 
while the back should be of plain material; two 
different shades of plain material for the back 
and front, using the darkest shade for the back, 
or two different colors, or else two different kinds 
of material, both plain, may be used. For the 
part of the dress designated by the front, scal- 








loped edges are most fashionable. This will per- 
mit the lengthening of the front, if the old dress 
is not long enough, by setting a pleated flounce of 
the same material as the back and side breadths 
under the scallops on the bottom of the dress. 

For the spring, toilettes of this kind will be 
made of light goods—of silk with fine stripes and 
plain faille; of India cashmere, for the front of 
the dress, and faille to match, for the back and 
side breadths ; of fancy goods, armures or striped 
and plain Sicilienne to match, the latter for the 
back and sides. The sleeves in all these combi- 
nation toilettes are of the same material as the 
back of the dress. 

Simpler and darker dresses designed for spring 
wear will be almost in the same style as those of 
a similar character this winter. There will still 
be the skirt, the polonaise, and a half-long pale- 
tot, buttoned diagonally, and matching the rest of 
the dress. Unsuccessful efforts have frequently 
been made to break the uniformity of the dress 
and wrapping in the present style. The eye has 
become so accustomed to this uniformity that a 
return to wrappings and dresses of one material 
always follows every attempt to the contrary. 
We may safely predict for the future, however, 
a simplification of the details of the dress. Po- 
lonaises and over-skirts will be trimmed with 
less profusion, and looped and draped with few- 
er pleats and in a less complicated fashion ; and 
wrappings, whatever their shape, will partake of 
this character. 

Bonnets for visits of ceremony, as well as for 
the theatre, are composed of a large diadem of 
satin or velvet leaves, with pendants of chenille 
and drooping flowers. To this diadem is attach- 
ed a crown of silk, velvet, or tulle, with strings of 
velvet or tulle, the latter being chiefly reserved 
for the theatre. The distinctive feature of bon- 
nets of this kind (which are more like coiffures) 
is that they show no brim, and from the front 
produce exactly the effect of a garland of leaves 
and flowers placed on the head, as they would 
have formerly been worn for a ball coiffure. 

For balls, also, the princesse dress takes the 
lead over all others—a plain clinging dress, laced 
in the back, and cut more or less low in the neck, 
which is made of faille, and trimmed with dra- 
peries of crape, tulle, lace, or tarlatan. Borders of 
feathers are frequently used for trimming these 
dresses, and are placed on the shoulders to simu- 
late a bertha composed of two rows of lace, with 
the straight edges turned toward each other, and 
concealed under a border of feathers of the same 
color or of a color to match that of the dress, or 
else of black, if that color figures among the dress 
trimmings. Black is frequently seen among the 
ribbons used for trimming ball dresses; with 
clusters of feathers formed of both colors of the 
ribbons or of black alone. Among jewels to be 
worn suspended from the neck the preference is 
for swinging balls, and, above all, for the Renais- 
sance Cross. EMELINE RayMonp. 





Green Pastures and Piccadilly, 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 
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CHAPTER V. 
POLITICS AND NIGHTINGALES. 


Tue Lady Sylvia was seated before a mirror, 
and her maid was dressing her hair. The maid 
was a shrewd, kindly, elderly person, who exer- 
cised a good deal of control over her young mis- 
tress, and at this moment she was gently remon- 
strating with her for her impatience. 

“Tam sure, my lady, they can not be here for 
half an hour yet,” said she. 

“ And if I am too soon ?” said the young lady, 
with just a trifle of petulance. “I wish to be too 
soon.” 

The maid received this admonition with much 
composure, and was not driven by it into scamp- 
ing her work. The fact was, it was not she who 
was responsible for the hurry, if hurry there had 
to be. There was a book lying on the table. It 
was a description of the three Khanates of Tur- 
kistan when as yet these were existing and inde- 
pendent states. That was not the sort of book 
that ordinarily keeps a young lady late for dress- 
ing; but then there was a good deal of talk, about 
this time, over the advance of General Kaufmann 
on Khiva; and as there was a member of the 
House of Commons coming to dine with a mem- 
ber of the House of Lords, they might very prob- 
ably refer to this matter; and in that case, ought 
not a certain young lady to be able to follow the 
conversation with something of intelligent interest, 
when even that school-boy cousin of hers, Johnny 
Blythe, could prattle away about foreign politics 
for half an hour at a stretch ? 

“Thank you, Anne,” said she, meekly, when 
the finishing touch was put to her dress; and a 
couple of minutes afterward she was standing out- 
of-doors, on the gray stone steps, in the warm 
sunset glow. 

She made a pretty picture as she stood there, 
listening and expectant. She was dressed in a 
tight-fitting, tight-sleeved dress of cream white 
silk, and there was not a scrap of color, or rib- 
bon, or ornament about it. She wore no jewelry; 
there was not even a soft thin line of gold round 
her neck. But there was a white rose in her 
brown hair. 

Suddenly she heard a sound of wheels in the 
distance; her heart began to throb a bit, and 
there was a faint flush of color in the pale and 
calm and serious face. But the next minute that 
flush had died away, and only one who knew her 
well could have told that the girl was somewhat 
excited, by the fact that the dark pupils of the 








gray eyes seemed a trifle larger than usual, and 
full of a warm, anxious, glad light. 

She caught sight of the wagonette as it came 
rolling along the avenue between the elms. A 
quick look of pleasure flashed across her face. 
Then the small, white, trembling fingers were 
nervously closed, and a great fear possessed her 
that she might too openly betray the gladness 
that wholly filled her heart. 

“How do you do, Lady Sylvia ?” cried Hugh 
Balfour, with more gayety than was usual with 
him, as he came up the stone steps and shook 
hands with her. 

He was surprised and chagrined by the cold- 
ness of her manner. She caught his eyes but 
for a moment, and then averted hers, and she 
seemed to withdraw her hand quickly from his 
hearty and friendly grasp. Then why should she 
so quickly turn to her father, and hope he was 
not tired by his stay in London? That was but 
scant courtesy tc a guest; she had scarcely said 
a word to him, and her manner seemed either ex- 
tremely nervous or studiously distant. 

Lord Willowby—a tall, thin, sallow-faced man, 
who stooped a little—kissed her, and bestowed 
upon her a ferocious smile. That smile of his 
lordship’s, once seen, was not to be forgotten. 
If Johnny Blythe had had any eye for the simili- 
tudes in things; if he had himself poured out a 
glass of that mysterious and frothy fluid he had 
bought at the “ Fox and Hounds ;” if he had ob- 
served how the froth hissed up suddenly in the 
glass, and how it instantly disappeared again, 
leaving only a blank dullness of liquid—then he 
might have been able to say what his uncle’s 
smile was like. It was a prodigious grin rather 
than a smile. It flamed and shot all over his 
contorted visage, wrinkling up his eyes and re- 
vealing his teeth; then it instantaneously disap- 
peared, leaving behind it the normal gloom and 
depression of distinctly melancholy features. 

“T hope you enjoyed the drive over from the 
station ?” said Lady Sylvia, in a timid voice, to 
Mr. Balfour; but her eyes were still cast down. 

He dared not tell her that he had not con- 
sciously seen a single natural object all the way 
over, so full was his heart of the end and aim of 
the journey. “Oh, beautiful ! beautiful !” said he. 
“Tt is a charming country. I am more and more 
delighted with it each time I see it. Is not that— 
surely that is Windsor ?” 

All over the western sky there was a dusky 
blaze of red; and at the far horizon line, above 
the dark blue woods, there was a tiny line of 
transparent brown—apparently about an inch in 
length—with a small projection just visible at 
each end. It was Windsor Castle; but he did 
not look long at Windsor Castle. The girl had 
now turned her eyes in that direction too; he 
had a glimpse of those wonderful clear depths 
under the soft dark eyelashes; the pale, serious, 
beautiful face caught a touch of color from the 
glow in the west. But why should she be so 
cold, so distant, so afraid? When they went into 
the hall, he followed mechanically the man who 
had been told off to wait on him. He said nothing 
in reply when he heard that dinner was at seven. 
He could not understand in what way he had of- 
fended her. 

Mechanically, too, he dressed. Surely it was 
nothing he had said in the House? That was 
too absurd: how could this girl, brought up as 
she had been, care about what was said or done 
in Parliament? And then he grew to wonder at 
himself. He was more disturbed by a slight 
change of manner in this girl than by any thing 
that had happened to him for years. He was a 
man of good nerve and fair self-confidence. He 
was not much depressed by the hard things his 
constituents said of him. If a minister snubbed 
him in answer to a question, he took the snub 
with much composure; and his knowledge that 
it would appear in all the papers next morning 
did not at all interfere with his dinner of that 
evening. But now, had it come to this already, 
that he should become anxious, disturbed, rest- 
less, merely because a girl had turned away her 
eyes when she spoke to him ? 

The dinner gong was sounding as he went 
down stairs. He found Lord Willowby and his 
daughter in the drawing-room—a spacious, poor- 
ly furnished chamber that was kept pretty much 
in shadow by a large chestnut-tree just outside 
the windows. Then a servant threw open the 
great doors, and they went into the dining-room. 
This, too, was a large, airy, poorly furnished 
room; but what did that matter when the red 
light from the west was painting great squares 
of beautiful color on the walls, and when one 
could look from the windows away over the level 
country that was now becoming blue and misty 
under the deepening glow of the sunset? They 
had not lit the candles as yet; the fading sun- 
light was enough. 

“ My dear fellow,” remonstrated Lord Willow- 
by, when the servant had offered Balfour two or 
three sorts of wine, he refusing them all, “ what 
can I get for you?” 

“Nothing, thank you. I rarely drink wine,” 
he said, carelessly. “I think, Lady Sylvia, you 
said the archery meeting was on Wednesday ?” 

Now here occurred a strange thing, which was 
continued all through dinner. Lady Sylvia had 
apparently surrendered her reserve. She was 
talking freely, sometimes eagerly, and doing what 
she could to entertain her guest. But why was 
it that she resolutely refused to hear Balfour’s 
praises of the quiet and beautiful influences of a 
country life, and would have nothing to do with 
archery meetings and croquet parties, and such 
trivialities, but, on the contrary, was anxious to 
know all about the chances of the government— 
whether it was really unpopular—why the Con- 
servatives had refused to take office—when the 
dissolution was expected—what the appeal to the 
country on the part of ministers would probably be? 

So much for her. 
in these matters was almost pathetic. If her 
heart could not be said to beat with the great 
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heart of the people, that was not her fault; for 
to her the mass of her fellow-countrymen was 
but an abstract expression that she saw in the 
newspapers. But surely she could feel and give 
utterance to a warm interest in public affairs 
and a warm sympathy with those who were giv- 
ing up day and night to the thankless duties of 
legislation ? 

Now as for him. He was all for the country 
and green fields, for peace and grateful silence, 
for quiet days, and books, and the singing of 
birds. What was the good of that turmoil they 
called public life? What effect could be pro- 
duced on the character by regarding constantly 
that clamorous whirl of eager self-interest, of 
mean ambitions, of hypocrisy and brazen impu- 
dence and ingratitude? Far better, surely, the 
independence and self-respect of a private life, 
the purer social and physical atmosphere of the 
still country ways, the simple pleasures, the free- 
dom from care, the content and rest. 

It was not a discussion ; it was a series of sug- 
gestions, of half-declared preferences. Lord Wil- 
lowby did not speak much. He was a melan- 
choly-faced man, and apathetic until there oc- 
curred the chance of his getting a few pounds 
out of you. Lady Sylvia and Mr. Balfour had 
most of the conversation to themselves, and the 
manner of it has just been indicated. 

Mr. Balfour would know all about the church 
to which this young lady went. Was it High 
or Low, ancient or modern? Had she tried her 
hand at altar screens? Did she help in the Christ- 
mas decorations? Lady Sylvia replied to these 
questions briefly. She appeared far more inter- 
ested in the free fight then going on between 
Cardinal Cullen and Mr. O’Keeffe. What was 
Mr. Balfour’s opinion as to the jurisdiction of the 
Pope in Ireland ? 

Mr. Balfour was greatly charmed by the look 
of the old-fashioned inn they had passed. Was 
it the “ Fox and Hounds?” It was so picturesque- 
ly situated on the high bank at the top of the 
hill. Of course Lady Sylvia had noticed the cu- 
rious painting on the sign-board. Lady Sylvia, 
looking very wise and profound and serious, 
seemed rather anxious to know what were the 
chances of the Permissive Bill ever being passed, 
and what effect did Mr. Balfour thirfk that would 
have on the country. She was quite convinced 
—this person of large experience of jails, reform- 
atories, police stations, and the like—that by far 
the greater proportion of the crimes committed 
in this country were the result of drinking. On 
the other hand, she complained that so many 
conflicting statements were made. How was one 
to get to know how the Permissive Bill principle 
had worked in Maine? 

Lord Willowby only stared at first; then he 
began to be amused. Where the devil (this was 
what he thought) had his daughter picked up 
these notions? They were not, so far as he 
knew, contained in any school-room “ Treasury 
of Knowledge.” 

As the red light faded out in the west, anda 
clear twilight filled the sky, it seemed to Balfour 
that there was something strange and mystical 
in the face of the girl sitting opposite to him. 
With those earnest and beautiful eyes, and those 
proud and sensitive lips, she might have been an 
inspired poetess or prophetess, he imagined, lead- 
ing her disciples and worshipers by the earnest- 
ness of her look and the grave sweet melody of 
her voice. As the twilight grew grayer within 
the room, this magnetic influence seemed to grow 
stronger and stronger. He could have believed 
there was a subtle light shining in that pale face. 
He was, indeed, in something like a trance when 
the servants brought in the candles; and then, 
when he saw the warmer light touch this magic- 
al and mystic face, and when he discovered that 
Lady Sylvia was now less inclined to let her eyes 
meet his, it was with a great regret he bade good- 
by to the lingering and solemn twilight and the 
vision it had contained. 

Lady Sylvia rose to withdraw from the table. 

“Do you know,” said she to Mr. Balfour, “this 
is the most beautiful time of the day with us. 
Papa and I always have a walk through the trees 
after dinner intheevening. Don’t let him sit long.” 

“As for myself,” said Balfour, promptly—he 
was standing at the time—“I never drink wine 
after dinner—” 

“And you never drink wine during dinner,” 
said his host, with a sudden and fierce smile, that 
instantly vanished. “Sit down, Balfour. You 
must at least try a glass of that Madeira.” 

“Thank you, I am not thirsty,” said the youn- 
ger man, with great simplicity. “Really I would 
just as soon go out now—” 

“Oh, by all means,” said his host. ‘“ But don’t 
hurry any man’s cattle. Sylvia will take you for 
a stroll to the lake and back—perhaps you may 
hear a nightingale. I shall join you presently.” 

Of course it was with the deepest chagrin that 
the young man found himself compelled to accept 
of this fair escort; and of course it was with the 
greatest reluctance that the Lady Sylvia threw a 
light searf over her head and led the way out into 
the cool clear evening. The birds were silent 
now. There was a pale glow in the northwestern 
skies; and that again was reflected on the still 
bosom of the lake. As they walked along the 
high stone terrace, they caught sight of the first 
trembling star, far over the great dark masses of 
the elms. 

But in her innocent and eager desire to prove 
herself a woman of the wozld, she would not have 
it that there was any special beauty about this 
still night. The silence must be oppressive to 
him; he would weary of this loneliness in a week. 
Was there any sight in the world to be compared 
to Piccadilly in the evening, with its twin rows of 
gas lamps falling and rising with the hollow and 
hill—and the whirl of carriages—the lighted win- 
dows—with the consciousness that you were in 
the very heart of the life and thinking and ex- 
citement of a great nation ? 

“We are going up the week after next,” said 
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the Lady Sylvia, “to see the Academy. That is 
Wednesday, the 21st; and we dine with my uncle 
in the evening.” Then she added, timidly, “ John- 
ny told me they had sent you a card.” 

He did not answer the implied question for a 
second or two. His heart was filled with rage 
and indignation. Was it fair—was it honorable 
—to let this innocent girl, who knew no more of 
London life or reputations than a child, go to dine 
at that house? Must not her father know very 
well that the conduct of Major the Honorable 
Stephen Blythe, in regard to a betting transac- 
tion, was at that very time under the considera- 
tion of the committee of the County Club? 

There was a good deal of fierce virtue about 
this young man; but it may be doubted if he 
would have been so indignant had any other girl 
told him merely that she was going to dine with 
her uncle—that uncle, moreover, being heir-pre- 
sumptive to an earldom, and not as yet convicted 
of having done any thing unusually disreputable. 
But somehow the notion got into Balfour’s head 
that this poor girl was not half well enough look- 
ed after. She was left here all by herself, when 
her father was enjoying himself in London. She 
needed more careful and tender and loving guid- 
ance. And so forth, and so forth. The anxiety 

ung men show to undertake the protection of 
innocent maidens is touching in the extreme. 

“Yes,” said he, suddenly. “I shall dine with 
~~ Blythe on the 21st.” 

e had that very day written to say he would 
not. But a shilling telegram would put that 
right, and would also enable Major Blythe to bor- 
row a five-pound note from him on the first pos- 
sible occasion. 

And so these two walked together, on the high 
stone terrace, in the fading twilight and under 
the gathering stars. And as they came near to 
one dark patch of shrubbery, lo! the strange si- 
lence was burst asunder by the rich, full song of 
a nightingale; and they stood still to hear. It 
was a song of love he sang—of love and youth 
and the delight of summer nights: how could 
they but stand still to hear ? 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 








WOMAN IN ALGERIA. 
By THOMAS W. KNOX. 
EFORE the French conquest of Algiers no 
Christian man living in the city was permit- 
ted to go upon the roof of his own house in day- 
light. The foreign consuls were exempt from 
this regulation, and could visit their house roofs 
whenever they wished, but it was not judicious 
for them to do so very often. The top of the 
Algerian dwelling was a favorite resort of the 
women; they spent much of their time there 
when the weather was pleasant, and frequently 
clambered from one house to another to make 
and return visits. Their lords and masters were 
unwilling to let the hated infidel gaze on the faces 
of the fair ones, and hence the regulation in ques- 
tion. The masculine native was free to visit his 
own terrace, and he used to sit there to watch 
for his ships coming home from freebooting ex- 
peditions in the days when piracy was a recog- 
nized and honorable occupation. He was expect- 
ed to keep his eyes fixed upon the blue expanse 
of the Mediterranean and the little harbor at the 
foot of the steep hill where the city is built. Per- 
haps he may have allowed his gaze to wander to 
the feminine groups around; but if so, it was by 
stealth, and at the risk of rousing the jealousy of 
his bearded neighbors and provoking a complaint 
to the authorities. 

On a changé tout cela. The French cannon 
thundered upon the hills of the Sahel, and the 
Moslem standard was replaced by the tricolor. 
Christian and Moslem, Jew and Gentile, may now 
sit upon the house-tops of the terraced city and 
turn their eyes where they will. The women talk 
and laugh and exchange visits as of yore. When 
the Frank gazes upon them they veil their faces 
and are demure and silent until certain that no 
jealous husband or duenna is watching them; let 
them be confident that they are not under super- 
vision, the veil is quite likely to fall, and the mer- 
ry laugh to ring out as loud as ever. They have 
learned that the Frank is not the terrible ogre he 
has been represented, and that he does not dislike 
to look upon a pretty face. The young and hand- 
some Algerienne is as fond of admiration as is 
her Christian sister in other parts of the world, 
and if you gaze curiously upon her, she will give 
a glance around to make sure that no Arab eye 
is observing, then she drops her veil and allows 
you to see the well-turned face, with its clear, 
finely cut features, and its lustrous eyes in which 
the warmth of the Sahara glows. She smiles.be- 
witchingly, you smile approvingly, the veil is again 
drawn, and the object of your admiration disap- 
pears. But when she has grown old and sedate, 
and her charms have perhaps faded, she gives no 
heed to your glance, holds her veil with the ut- 
most care, and is uncharitable toward her younger 
and more charming sister. 

The condition of Algerian women has been con- 
siderably improved by the French conquest. For- 
merly they were married and divorced or aban- 
doned with the facility which prevails in Moslem 
countries generally, and their lot was any thing 
but easy. When an Arab has accumulated a suf- 
ficient sum of money to make the necessary pres- 
ent to a girl’s father, he proceeds to buy a wife. 
Love has little to do with the matter. He wants 
somebody to perform the work of the household, 
to be his drudge and slave and the mother of his 
children, and in most cases he never sees her face 
until she is brought to his house at the end of 
the wedding ceremony. The position of the wife 
is inferior; she must stand while he is at table, 
and she must not eat any thing till he has finish- 
ed his meal. She makes his clothes, prepares his 
food, and in many instances tills the field while 
he is sitting with his friends at a café. She is 
his slave, and not in any sense his equal. He 





generally ill-treats her, and in a year or two sends 
her away by the simple process of saying, in the 
presence of a witness, “I divorce you.” Then 
he marries again, and in a year or so, perhaps 
less, he is again married. So it goes on indefi- 
nitely. It is difficult to find an Arab of the lower 
classes twenty-five years old who has not been 
married two or three times, and I have known 
one who proudly acknowledged thirteen wives in 
nine years. 

Among the lower classes in Algeria there has 
been no important change in the marriage rela- 
tion since the French conquest, as they continue 
to be governed by their old laws and customs. 
But the better classes have observed the advan- 
tages enjoyed by European women, and conse- 
quently many of the fathers stipulate that their 
daughters shall be married after the French form 
in addition to the Moslem ceremony. All such 
marriages are under the control of the French 
courts, and a wife thus obtained can not be treat- 
ed with brutality, or put away with the old facil- 
ity. The consequence is that the men are more 
careful in their entrance into matrimony, and the 
improvement in the wife’s position is easy to be 
seen. The women of Algeria have reason to bless 
the day wher the French army landed at Sidi 
Ferruch. 

The dress of the women of the lower classes is 
not an extensive affair, as it consists mainly of a 
long chemise or wrapper, held at the waist by a 
girdle. When she goes into the street she is 
covered by a haik, or cloak, which envelops her 
down to her ankles, on which she displays orna- 
ments of silver or copper. She has a liberal sup- 
ply of necklaces, sometimes half a dozen, and 
she wears large ear-rings of the costliest metal 
she can afford. ll these things are her person- 
al property, and can not be taken from her in 
case of a divorce, and she likes to wear them as 
often as possible. She wears the adjar, or veil, at 
least in theory, but is not overparticular to keep 
it in place. Sometimes her forehead, neck, and 
chin are tattooed in spots and streaks of blue, 
and occasionally we meet a woman with her neck 
so covered with India-ink work that she appears 
to be wearing a series of blue necklaces. She 
always dyes her nails with henna, and sometimes 
the palms of her hands, and on gala occasions 
she blackens her eyelashes with koAl. 

The women of the better classes are more se- 
cluded than their poorer sisters, and rarely leave 
the house except under the escort of a duenna. 
They go to the bath, and to the mosque on Fri- 
day (the Moslem Sabbath), and occasionally they 
may be seen on shopping excursions among the 
bazars. At home, in the early part of the day, 
their costume is scanty, but after the noon pray- 
ers are said they proceed to an elaborate toilette. 
A chemise of white muslin forms the base of the 
costume; then comes a pair of cashmere or silk 
trowsers, cut very wide, and of a bright-colored 
material, with blue, green, or yellow as the favor- 
ite tints. A sash or girdle holds the trowsers at 
the waist, and is partly covered by a colored 
jacket, richly embroidered in gold or silver. 
Sometimes a wide scarf is fastened at the waist, 
and spreads out so as to form a train when the 
wearer moves about, and the feet are inclosed in 
embroidered slippers quite in harmony with the 
rest of the dress. The head, arms, and neck 
support a bewildering mass of ornaments, some- 
times of great value, and sufficient in variety and 
cost to stock a shop in the bazar. Like the 
trinkets of the lower classes, these things are the 
property of the wearer, and the more she can 
persuade her husband to give her, the better is 
she pleased. Sometimes, where she can not pro- 
cure costly jewelry, she decks herself with strings 
of gold and silver coins which almost conceal her 
neck and shoulders, and make her resemble a 
numismatic museum on a journey. 

The Moorish woman is fond of dyes and per- 
fumes; she stains her nails with henna, and 
brings out the lustre of her full round eyes with 
kohl. Though knowing that she will be seen by 
no one besides her husband and her servants 
and near relatives, she often spends hours in the 
adornment of her face and the disposition of her 
jewels, so that her charms may be heightened. 

When abroad on the street, all her beauty adorn- 
ed is concealed by her veil and by the long haik 
in which she is muffled. The tiny slippers are re- 
placed by heavy babouches, and she shuffles awk- 
wardly along the rough pavement. Of late years 
the French boot has replaced the clumsy babouche, 
and is now worn by nearly all Moorish ladies when 
out for a promenade. It has gained a permanent 
footing in the best native society. 

The intelligent natives appreciate the advan- 
tages of education for women as well as for men. 
Many of their daughters are instructed in the 
French schools, and large numbers of them can 
read and speak with fluency both French and 
Arabic. When we remember that in Moslem 
countries women are very rarely taught to read 
even their own language, we can understand the 
elevation which the Algerian woman has received 
in consequence of the French occupation. She 
may still be restricted to the house and allowed 
to speak to no man except her husband, but she 
has the solace and companionship of books, and 
the comfort of intelligent conversation with her 
feminine acquaintances. She is not forced into 
absolute ennwi, and time does not hang so heavily 
and drag so wearily as of yore. 

One morning I was strolling with some friends 
through the Moorish quarter of Algiers. We 
halted in front of a house bearing the sign “ Bain 
Maure, pour dames,” and while we stood there 
two women, veiled and cloaked so closely that 
only their bright eyes were visible, descended the 
street on their way to the bath. One of them 
paused and gave the two ladies of our party a 
courteous invitation to enter the bath; she spoke 
in perfectly grammatical and properly accented 
French, and her bearing could not have been 
more lady-like had she passed her life in the best 
society of London or Paris. Mrs, —— and her 





sister accepted the invitation. They were shown 
through the bath, and finally escorted to the door 
by the polite Algerienne, who gracefully bade 
them adieu, with the hope that they found the 
city agreeable and interesting. I have a confident 
opinion that such an incident was not possible 
before the French conquest. 





CREWEL-WORK. 


Wwe find in almost every Continental language 
the word “crewel,” as signifying in olden 
days a two-threaded yarn or worsted; and as in 
the year 1561 an embroiderers’ company was in- 
corporated in England, with proper armorial bear- 
ings, we may safely conclude that at about that 
period the art was at its zenith, not only in En- 
gland, but also on the Continent, where the En- 
glish ladies were very highly celebrated for their 
skill in “gold embroidery and krewels.” The 
stitch of crewel-work was known in the thirteenth 
century as opus plumarium, or feather stitch, from 
the arrangement of its threads, which, from being 
worked lengthwise, in long lengths close together, 
give an appearance of overlapping each other, and 
suggest a likeness between them and the plumage 
of a bird’s wing. This is the principal stitch used 
in crewel embroidery, but it is now more generally 
known, we believe, as tapestry or feather stitch. 
Several others are also used, as very fine chain 
stitch—by some people believed to be the true 
tapestry stitch, which was much in vogue in En- 
gland in the seventeenth century. Judging from 
some specimens which we possess, it seems to have 
been worked round and round until the design 
was filled up completely. This is also known as 
“tambour stitch,” and the Japanese work which 
we see for sale is worked in it. The exquisite 
shading and fineness of the old English work in 
this stitch place it, however, quite on a pinnacle 
by itself, and we feel sure it will not be much imi- 
tated. Outline stitch, point feston, French knots, 
and long stitch, called point au passé, are some of 
the others. 

There is no doubt, alas! that at the present 
day we can not produce any work in crewels to 
equal that done by our ancestors; the same fine, 
good yarn is not made, nor is there any encour- 
agement to manufacture it in the rage for cheap 
productions; and my idea, on looking at curtains 
of several centuries old, in use at the present day, 
is that the dames who did the embroidery also 
wove the good but coarse linen on which it is 
done, and perhaps, too, had something to do with 
the wools. 

The materials at present used for this embroid- 
ery are crash—a species of toweling, durable and 
strong—hemp, coarse sheeting, French flax, linen 
twill, Java canvas, hop sacking, and unbleached 
linens. Work-house sheeting has been much in 
fashion both for dresses and furniture; but for 
curtains we do not recommend it, as it catches the 
dust so soon and becomes soiled. Hop sacking 
is very charming for polonaises, and can be ob- 
tained, like the Java canvas, of a good width and 
in pretty colors—white, buff, eaw de Nil, sage 
green, browns, and grays. 

For woolen materials, “ Sammal”—a stuff well 
known in ecclesiastical embroidery—and serges 
are much used; also diagonal cloths and a new 
material called “cloth of gold.” Upon this latter, 
which is manufactured from refuse silk, we 
have seen an exquisite pair of curtains, designed 
by the Princess Louise for Lady Rendlesham. 
The design represented a large pot of white lilies 
on each curtain, in natural colors, upon the cloth 
of gold, with a dado of dead-leaf-colored plush. 
The effect was excellent. 

Crewels are not dyed in a great many shades, 
and true artists do not utilize the bright hues de- 
rived from aniline dyes; they are too bright for 
nature; they fade quickly, and are so gaudy as 
to take away that element of permanent repose 
at which we should aim above all things in the 
decoration of our homes. There are seldom more 
than four shades to each color, with the exception 
of the greens; and the continual use of one shade 
serves to give a certain unity to the design. The 
wools are sold either by the single skein or by 
the pound; but if you intend to engage in a work 
of any size, the cheapest plan to adopt is to buy 
by the pound in assorted colors. The gas and 
blue greens are not in good taste in crewel-work, 
and brown, yellow, and olive greens are used in- 
stead. We advise the choice of blues procured from 
indigo, and not those obtained from Prussian blue. 
Sky blues are preferable to cobalt and ultrama- 
rine shades for the lighter blues. Yellows are of 
the gamboge shades, and reds should never merge 
into scarlets. One of the aims of modern crew- 
el-work is to imitate the ancient, and a reference 
to an old piece of embroidery will speedily show 
a worker the reason of the content or dismay ex- 
hibited by an artistic mind on viewing the sub- 
dued or gaudy coloring of a pattern submitted 
for examination. 

A recent well-known writer lays much stress 
on the care of the hands, and considers their 
state and condition of primary importance. “ Ev- 
ery one must have smooth and well-dried hands 
to produce smooth and even work. The use of 
pumice-stone, with soap by day and rose-water 
and glycerine at night, to take off every particle 
of loose skin on which the silks may catch, is 
recommended, as well as the entire abolition of 
rings and bracelets. A large white muslin apron 
with a bib attached to it, and long muslin sleeves, 
should always be worn while working, and, if 
tastefully made, are a really charming addition 
to the toilette. Very dark dresses, with any 
tendency in the dye to come off, are better avoid- 
ed. If the work be designed for sale, extreme 
care in these little details is needed, or you may 
lose your trouble and time, for every thing that 
destroys the gloss of the silks or the hues of the 
crewels reduces the value. Many people have a 
custom of touching the hair or the face when 
anxiously employed; this should be guarded 





against, as the moisture from either gives your 
work a dull and soiled appearance.” 

The implements for embroidery are few and 
inexpensive. A pair of small, sharp, plain scis- 
sors, tight-fitting at the points, so as to cut off 
ends quickly and without catching, a very smooth 
thimble—these and a steel piercer are the only 
things absolutely needed, besides embroidery nee- 
dies. The steel piercer is a well-known instru- 
ment, round and pointed at one end, which is 
used like a stiletto, and wide and flat at the oth- 
er end, which is rounded at the edges. It is of 
great use in bullion embroidery, and in floss silk 
it is in constant requisition, to keep the silk smooth 
and open. 

In the selection of a needle it is necessary to 
be most careful, as one too fine for the material 
makes the work more tedious, and ruins any silk 
you may work upon. The eye of your needle 
should be large enough to enable you to thread 
it quickly, without catching or dividing any part 
of the silk or wool, and a needle when in use 
should never require several jerks or pulls to 
bring it through the material. As soon as the 
wool or silk becomes worn from use in the nee- 
dle, it should be discarded, as it will produce 
rough work, and too great economy in this way 
will prove disastrous to the beauty of your un- 
dertaking. 

We are so often called upon to answer the ques- 
tion respecting the use of “frames or no frames” 
to work upon that we were nearly forgetting what 
a necessary part of our subject it is for comment. 
A good and skillful worker can dispense with a 
frame with impunity; but where there is the 
least fear of the work being “ dragged,” we should 
never discard a frame, however cumbersome we 
might find it. Indeed, we think that for very 
large pieces of work it is well-nigh indispensable. 

The frames generally used are the square four- 
sided sliding tambour frames. They should al- 
ways be several inches wider than the work to 
be used in them. A new frame has been recently 
introduced, with fine brass pins at the ends, in- 
stead of webbing; and where theng is a great deal 
of selvedge they may answer, but I hear that good 
workers consider the old plan of sewing the work 
to the webbing better for most purposes, as it 
allows of more complete stretching. If the work 
will not go into the frame all at once, you should 
roll it tightly in linen to prevent its getting soiled, 
and when you have finished stretching the maie- 
rial, you may preveed to trace in your design. 
The two methods of tracing are by pouncing and 
by the use of tracing-paper. The latter is the 
easiest to accomplish; but unless great care be 
taken, it may lead t> much disappointment, as 
the black of the carbonized paper, if too new, 
will come off and soil every thing with which it 
comes in contact. Before using, it should be 
rubbed plentifully with bread, and the effect 
should be tried on a spare piece of linen at first. 
The method of proceeding is to have a fac-simile 
of the design taken on oiled tracing-paper, and 
between this and the material place the carbon- 
ized paper, carefully pinning them in position 
together. Then follow the design on the tracing- 
paper with a knitting-needle point or a hard lead- 
pencil, and take an occasional peep to see how it 
progresses underneath. 

To pounce a design, the outline must be care. 
fully traced on cartridge-paper, and then pricked 
through, like a dress-maker’s pattern, with a large 
No. 5 needle or big pin, to make a clear hole. 
It is a good plan to prick into several folds of 
flannel, but do not try to prick it on a hard sur- 
face, as the holes will be too small to be of use. 
Then pin your pricked paper exactly on the spot 
required on your material, and powder it well. 
The pounce powder is made of common pipe-clay, 
rubbed fine, colored, if desired, with charcoal or 
red chalk ; and a stump, such as is used for chalk 
drawing, is to be procured at any stationer’s. In 
fact, a piece of flannel twisted tightly round a 
pencil or pen handle will answer as well as any 
thing. Rub the powder well through the holes, 
and go over each line several times; then blow 
off the powder carefully from the paper design, 
and go over the dotted lines on the material with 
pen and ink, Chinese white and gum, or a color- 
ed chalk pencil. 

Silk or satin embroidery always requires a lin- 
en backing. This should be sewn first into the 
frame; sew the selvedges to the webbing; then 
hem the other sides, after cutting them, by a 
thread; gradually stretch the linen as tightly as 
possible, put in the corner pins, and then lace 
the sides over those of the frame. This prelimi- 
nary process requires great care, as the beauty 
of the work depends on the material having the 
same sound when struck, and surface, as a drum. 
The silk or satin is then herring-boned down by 
a thread to the linen, and is ready for tracing. 

All embroidery should have a backing laid over 
the wrong side of the work to secure the ends. 
This is done by rubbing some stiff paste on the 
work and the linen, and laying upon that thin 
tissue-paper. When dry, take the work from 
the frame. 





“ MARGARET IN PRISON.” 
MWHE world-renowned poem of “ Faust” is con- 

fessedly the most unique work of genius in 
the poetical literature of Germany. This lyrical 
drama, which is also a philosophical allegory, 
composed by Goethe at intervals during his long 
life experience of wide and various studies and 
of social intercourse with the world, is still im- 
perfectly understood by many general readers. 
It derives nothing more than an occasional start- 
ing-point, with the merely fantastic notion of a 
personal compact between Faust and the devil, 
from that wild fable of the sixteenth century 
which had been dealt with by Christopher Mar- 
lowe, by Lessing, and by other preceding authors. 
The Faust of Goethe is only represented as a 
brain-wearied and heart-despairing professor or 
student of science, practically a highly refined 
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atheist and the miserable victim of infidelity, in 
the first act of this drama, which we consider its 
most valuable part. Next arises, from the ground 
of incidents which have but slight and general 


connection with that first idea of the character, a | 


deeply pathetic story of the unhappy seduction 
of an innocent girl by the selfish villainy of a 
Byronic hero, also called Faust, yet bearing no re- 


semblance whatever tu the original Faust, who was | 
spoiled by the godless and faithless pursuit of | 
knowledge for the sake of intellectual power. The | 
new Faust is an idle, vain, incontinent voluptuary, | 


the slave of base passions and of carnal appetites 


who has nothing but his egotism in common with | 


the former personage under that name. His at- 


tendant spirit—a temporary servant, who is, by | 
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their sealed bargain, hereafter to become his eter- | scarcely been led to reflect upon its terrible moral 


nal master—is simply the true devil of mankind 
in all ages, personifying the temptation ta employ 
cunning intelligence, in various unprincipled ways, 
for the gratification of self. This is Mephistoph- 
eles, who contrives the means by which Faust 


| overcomes the maiden virtue of poor Margaret. 


And Shakspeare himself has not drawn q more 
truthful picture of humanity in its fall, of the 
primary moral error and its consequences, of the 
ruined life and the deserved remorse, the unequal 
worldly penalty on the weaker sex, the worse tor- 
ments of avenging conscience in the other. 
story has been made, perhaps, but too familiar, 
in the unworthy form which it has taken in the 
action of Gounod’s opera, to minds that have 


| upon it here. 
| the hour of childbirth, which causes her to kill 
| her new-born babe, and she is condemned to death 


| ing copied for our engraving. 
| any farther than this scene in our remarks upon 
| the singularly complex work of Goethe, which 
his | 


import, and we have no disposition to enlarge 
Margaret has a fit of insanity in 


for the crime. 

It is a prison scene, with the officers of justice 
conducting Margaret to this dreadful doom, that 
Herr Von Kreling has depicted in the fine paint- 
We need not go 


passes immediately afterward into quite a differ- 
It plunges onward, abruptly leaving 
y of Margaret, and ranging through a 


| boundless dance of allegorical and mythological 
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figures, antique and classical, or medieval and 
romantic, Helen of Troy and the Mater Glori 
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| to finish with the Hwig - Weibliche, or deification 


| moral affections. 
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of pure moral grace in womanhood, which was 
Goethe’s ultimate object of worship, as it was 
that of Auguste Comte. The effect is rather fas- 
cinating, and delightful to sentiment and taste, 
than satisfactory to the reason and the higher 
It is like*a very superior ex- 
travaganza, with the warbling of sweet songs, and 
no end of fancy costumes and brilliant transfor- 
mation scenes, upon the stage of an operatic the- 
Above twenty translations of Goethe’s 
“Faust,” at least of Part I., which ends with Mar- 
garet’s prison scene, have been published in our 
own language. 





Satin Stitch and Open-work Tidies, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 84. 

Tue tidy Fig. 1 is worked on écru Russian linen in open-work de- 
signs and close squares. For the open-work ravel out the threads 
of the linen half an inch wide and in the requisite length. Fasten 
the working thread on one side by means of a loop, * going for- 
ward overcast 5 of the crosswise threads left standing, with close 
stitches of écru silk, going back overcast the next 5 threads an 
eighth of an inch deep, darn the overcast bar and the 5 threads in 
point de reprise a quarter of an inch long, and finally overcast this 
second bar to the lengthwise edge of the linen, pass the needle 
through the latter, and repeat from *. Work the embroidery in 
satin stitch with red, blue, and white silk. Border the outer edge 
of the tidy with button-hole stitches of blue silk, ravel out the 
threads, and work the fringe, as follows: Wind always 12 threads 
six times with écru silk, part the threads, and in transposed order 
wind always 12 threads in the same manner. After finishing the 
fringe, cut the tassels even. 

The tidy Fig. 2 is worked on écru Russian linen with écru silk in 
satin, chain, and button-hole stitch, and in open-work designs. To 
make the tidy first ravel out the threads of the linen in the requisite 
length and width for the wide bor- 
der, as shown by the illustration, 
wind always 4 of the threads left 
standing with écru silk, and darn 
these bars in point de reprise, as 
shown by the illustration. Edge 
the open-work design with always 
alternately 6 button-hole stitches 
worked on 8 threads and 6 but- 
ton-hole stitches on 4 threads of 
the canvas in height, with écru 
silk. The narrow open border is 
worked to correspond with the 
wide border. For the open-work 
squares run the outlines with silk, 
as shown by the illustration, and 
for the netted founda- 

tion stretch the working 
thread going forward 
and wind it going back. 
Darn the leaves in point 
de reprise, work the 
wheels, cut away the ma- 
terial on the wrong side 
underneath, and edge the 
squares with button-hole 
stitches. The remaining 
design figures are work- 
ed in satin, half-polka, 
and chain stitch, as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. The outer edge of 
the tidy is finished with 
button-hole  stitch- 
es, beneath which 
the material is rav- 
eled out, and al- 
ways six threads 
are crossed and 
knotted together. 
On the corners of 
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HARPER'S BAZAL. 





Pink FLANNEL Breakrast Sacavr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs, 52-55. 
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Fig. 4.—SLEEVE 








the tidy fringe 
strands are knotted 
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Crochet 
Rosettes for 
Tidies, Figs. 

1 and 2. 


See illustrations on 
page 85. 

THESE rosettes are worked with crochet cotton, No. 
40. For Fig. 1 make a foundation of 7 ch. (chain 
stitch), close these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), 
and then crochet as follows: Ist round.—3 ch., which 
count as first de. (double crochet), 15 de. on the foun- 
dation st. (stitch); finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 
ch. counting as first de. in this round. 2d round.— 
6 ch., the first four of which count as first ste. (short 
treble crochet), 15 times alternately 1 stc. on the next 
st. in the preceding round, 2 ch. ; finally, 1 sl. on the 





Fig. 1.—Liyen Cotiar.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. X., Figs. 56-58. 


fourth of the 4 ch. counting as first ste. in this round. 
3d round.—Always alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) 
on the next 2 ch. in the preceding round, 5 ch.; 
finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in this round. 4th round. 
—2 sl. on the next 2 st. in the preceding round, 1 sc. 
on the following st., * 14 ch., close the last 5 of 
these in a ring with 1 sl. on the 9th ch., 1 ch., 1 p. 
(picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 se. on the first of 
these), 1 ch., 9 ste. separated each by 1 p. on the 5 
ch. closed in a ring, 1 ch.,1 p., 1 ch., 1 se. on the 
same 5 ch. on which the 9 ste. were worked, 4 se, on 
the 8th-5th of the 14 ch. worked previously, 4 ch., 1 
se. on the middle of the second following 5 ch. in the 
preceding round, and repeat seven times from >, but 
in every repetition fasten the middle st. of the sec- 
ond p. to the middle st. of the p. before the last on 





Pian aNpD Srripep CuHevior 
CLorH Skating Svit.—Front. 
For Back, see Fig. 3, First 
Page.—(For description sec 
Supplement.) 


For pattern and 

description see 

Supplement, No. 
tY.., Fig. 26. 


Fic. 1. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl, No. X., Figs. 59 and 60. 
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Ink GreEN CLotn Princesse Dress. 
For pattern and description see Suoplement. No. VIIL.. Fies. 47-51 
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the preceding figure (to do this drep the st. from the needle, insert the 
latter in the corresponding st., and draw the dropped st. through); 
and in the last repetition fasten the p. before the last to the second 
p. of the first figure, and instead of 1 sc. work 1 sl. on the first se. in 
this round. 

For the rosette Fig. 2 make a foundation of 16 ch., close these in 
a ring with 1 sl., and crochet as follows: 1st round.—5 ch., which 
count as first te. (treble crochet), 2 ch., 15 te. separated each by 2 
ch. on the next 15 foundation st., 2 ch., 1 sl. on the fifth of the 5 ch. 
counting as first te. 2d round.—Always 8 sc. on the next 2 ch. in 
the preceding round ; finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in this round. 3d 
round.—5 ch., which count as first te., 2 te. on the next st. in the 
preceding round, working off the veins before the last of both te. 
together, while the upper veins remain on the needle, 1 te. on the 
following st., working off the upper veins together with those of the 
preceding 2 tc., * 5 ch., 1 te. on the next st., 2 te. on the following 
st., working off the veins before the last together, while the upper 
veins remain on the needle, 1 tc. on the next st., working off the 
upper veins together with those of the preceding 2 te., and repeat 
14 times from > ; then 5 ch., 1 sl. on the fifth of the 5 ch. count- 
ing as first tc. in this round. 4th round.—1 sc. on the upper veins 
of the next tc. in the preceding round which were worked off to- 
gether, 8 sc. on the following 5 ch., 
* 1 se. on the upper veins of the 
next 3 te. worked off together, 4 se. 
on the following 5 ch., 7 ch., fasten 
to the upper veins of the fifth of 
the 8 sc. worked previously, 11 sé. 
on the 7 ch. just worked, 4 se. on the 
same 5 ch. on which the preceding 4 
se. were worked, 1 se. on the uppet 
veins of the next tc. worked off to- 
gether, 4 sc. on the following 5 ch., 
7 ch., fasten to the upper veins of 
the first of the 4 sc. before the last 
in this round, 6 se. on the 7 ch. work- 
ed last, 9 ch., fasten to the sixth of 
the 11 se. worked previously, 15 sc. 
on the 9 ch. first worked, 5 
se. on the same 7 ch. on 
which the preceding 6 se. 
were worked, 4 sc. on the 
same 5 ch. in the preceding 
round on which 4 se. have 
already been worked, and 
repeat seven times from *K 5 
but in every repetition the 
first fastening is done on 
the first of the last 4 se. in 
the preceding pattern figure, 
and in the last repetition, 
before work- 
ing the last 7 
ch., instead of 
4 sc., work 4 
sl on the 
next 4 of the 
first 8 se. in 
this round, 
and omit the 
last 4 se. of 
this pattern 
figure, 
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HEALTHY 
EXERCISE. 
ET us en- 

_4 deavor in 


PLarn AND Figurep CAMEL’s-HaAIR 
Skating Suit.—Bacx.—[For 
Front, see Fig. 2, First Page. ] 

For pattern and description see Sup- a few words 


plement, No. VIL, Figs. 32*, 32°-46. to explain to 
the reader 
what the conditions of healthfnl beneficial exercise 
really are. In order to obtain good results from ex- 
ercise there are several things we must always bear 
in mind. 

Exercise must be taken in moderation, and extend 
over some considerable time. “Spurts,”’ and that 
amount of exercise which borders on fatigue, should 
be avoided. Whenever the body becomes tired, exer- 
tion, instead of being any longer of value as a tonic to 
the muscles, becomes a positive depressant, and results 











Fig. 3.—Linen Corrar.—[See Fig. 4.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
io. IV., Figs. 22-25. 


in evil not only to the muscular but to the nervous s 
tem as well. , 

A course of exercise, no matter what the kind of it 
is, ought to be begun and carried on by easy stages. 
Take the exercise of walking as an example. Here 
the strength should never be taxed, but the distance is 
to. be increased day after day, till the person finds 
himself capable of performing a moderate journey in 
a reasonable time, and that distance ought to become 
his daily standard. 

Do not forget that exercise is a tonic, and, like all 
tonics, benefit is not to be expected from a single 
dose. Its effects are gradual; hence exercise should 
be taken with regularity. If you are a pedestrian, 
the same hour every day ought to find you enjoying 
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your round of “ pedal progression ;” and you must 
never, if possible, omit it the one day and take it 
the next. Look upon your daily walk as a duty, 
and let neither rain nor sunshine, snow nor hail, 
keep you from performing it. Of course we are 
supposing ourselves addressing those in ordinary 
health; and even they ought to protect them- 
selves from inclement weather. 

Never hurry your exercise. With the excep- 
tion of getting out of the way of a mad bull, and 
one or two other odds and ends, every thing in 
this world, we think, is better done leisurely. 

The time at which exercise should be taken 
is of considerable importance. It ought to be, as 
nearly as possible, the same time every day, One 
should never take hard exercise either immediate- 
ly before or soon after a heavy meal. We should 
be inclined to give Dr. Abernethy’s advice, and 
say, “ Rest for three hours after dinner.” 

Always take your exercise in the open air. 

Exercise ought to be taken in clothes which are 
neither too cumbersome nor too heavy; and if 
heated in the intervals of rest, be very careful 
you do not catch cold. 

Work is notexercise. This may seem strange, 
but it istrue. We tell our patients, “ We do not 
care how much you run about all day at your busi- 
ness, you must take the exercise we prescribe quite 
independently of your work.” There are perhaps 
no more hard-working men in the world than 
the Scottish plowmen—wearily plodding all day 
long behind their horses, in wet weather or dry. 
No sooner, however, has the sun “ gane west the 
loch,” and the day’s work is done, than, after sup- 
per and a good wash, those hardy lads assemble 
in the glen, and not only for one, bit often three 
good hours keep up the health-giving games for 
which their nation is so justly celebrated. 

It is of paramount importance that you should 
bear in mind what we are now going to say. 
Very kindly do so, reader, or we shall have writ- 
ten this paper in vain. 

We have endeavored to show you that work is 
not exercise; do your utmost, therefore, to pre- 
vent your exercise becoming work. If all that 
were expected of exercise were merely the increas- 
ing the bulk and firmness of the muscles, then a 
course of dumb-bells, and the performance of a 
few gymnastic feats daily, would be all that would 
be required. But proper exercise is meant not 
only to strengthen the muscles, but the nerves as 
well, and the brain and mind itself. Consequent- 
ly your mind must go along with the exercise of 
the body. A long walk with a book will not do 
you one-half the good that half the distance walk- 
ed with a genial friend would. Our advice then 
is, choose what or which form of exercise you 
please ; we do not care whether it be lawn tennis, 
quoits, walking, or riding, but it must be some- 
thing which interests you. If you do your exercise 
as you would do penance, you are merely deceiving 
yourself, 








ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Vinersta Sussortere.—Your pretty brocade silk 
is now very fashionable. Make a polonaise, or else a 
basque and long over-skirt, of this silk, with sleeves, 
flounces, and lower skirt of plain gros grain. Or, if 
you like the princesse dress, make the fronts and the 
middie back gores of brocade, with side gores, sleeves, 
and flounces of plain gros grain. 

Fanoy-Worx.—The heavy Burlaps canvas, to be 
worked in wools, and stamped ready for use, for rugs 
and other articles, is probably what you refer to. 

New Reaper.—We do not make purchases for our 
readers, The advertising columns of the Bazar will 
furnish you the addresses you want. 

Mus H. A.—Get enough black cashmere or else 
black wool brocade to make a polonaise to wear over 
your black cashmere skirt. Five yards of double-width 
staff will answer. If you like striped goods, you can 
get handsome biack and white stripes at $1 a yard for 
pure wool goods forty-eight inches wide; there are 
also plain gray stuffs at lower prices. Make by pattern 
of Double-breasted Polonaise illustrated in Lazar No. 
46, Vol. IX., and trim with a bias band of the same or 
with a knife-pleating of silk, or else fringe. 

Prercexiry.—If you will use the polonaise pattern 
just commended to “* Miss H. A.,” you can make it an- 
swer by omitting the darts, and adding a belt in frout 
—not in the back—and adjust this at your convenience. 
Use plain nansook for ruffling plaid muslin. 

A.ma.—For your girl of six years make a princesse 
dress by pattern contained in the Girls’ Wardrobe illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. VIIL ; trim it with cardi- 
nal pipings and facings of silk. For the girl of eleven 
years make a polonaise buttoned behind, and trim 
with cardinal. Make your calico dress in princesse 
shape, trimmed with bias bands or a flounce. The 
Breton style was described at length in the New York 
Fashions. 

Miss 8. A.—It is an unfortunate time to make up 
your new silk, as there is nothing new being imported. 
You had probably better have a basque in the square 
habit style lately described in the New York Fashions, 
and an over-ekirt made very long, and arranged on the 
Jower skirt as part of it. Trim this over-skirt with 
fringe, and put pleated flounces on the lower skirt. 

Mas. R. M. C.—We will furnish you back numbers of 
the Bazar ai 10 cents each, or a bound volume for $7. 

A. P. W.—Read reply given to “ L. K. E.” in Bazar 
No. 2, Vol. X. 

E. B.—We can give you no information concerning 
the artist you mention. 

8. W. G.—You will find the description of the dress 
you mention in Harper's Bazar, No. 2, Vol. X., page 22. 
The pattern is not given in the Supplement. 

X. Y. Z.—There is no fixed way of returning thanks 
for your wedding gifts, but it will naturally afford you 
pleasure to write notes of thanks. 

May.—Certainly these answers are to real corre- 
spondents, The Bazar is too hampered for space to 
give up its columns to imaginary ones. 

Mus. R. J. A.—One of the best and simplest plans 
for looping dress skirts is that of putting rings on the 
back breadth and drawing a cord through them to tie 
around the waist. Another plan that does not make 
the bustle larger is that of putting loops and buttons 
inside the ekirt quite low down. Seven or eight loops 
on the back breadths will be enough. 

Auma.—We have patterns of a child's short clothes. 
Your guipure lace is out of fashion. To remodel your 
black silk, use the plastron basque pattern illustrated 
in the Bazar, or else have a long polonaise, with some 





of the gores of brocaded silk and the others of velvet. 
Your collar will look well with this dress, 

Gwenvoten.—If you will send your cashmere cloak, 
just as it is, without ripping, to a French scourer, it 
will be cleaned perfectly. He can also restore your 
knitted articles to good color. Pillows for day use are 
almost square, and are so large that two of them will 
quite cover the head of the bed. 

Mus. W.—Polonaixes will be worn in the spring. 

Jessix W.—Read reply just given “Mrs. W.” Prin- 
cesse dresses will doubtless be very generally worn in 
the spring and summer. We are not yet informed 
about other matters. Do not alter your summer silk 
at present; wait for something definite about the 
styles. 

Mxs. J. S.—The plastron basque pattern is one of the 
most graceful and ale» the most fashionable models. 

Sunsoriver.—We ©an not say in what number we 
will publish a girls’ wardrobe. We have stylish pat- 
terns for girls’ dresses already on our list, and shall 
give others as soon as we think they are needed. 

B. B. C.—When the bridal party arrive at the church, 
they are met in the vestibule by the ushers. The pro- 
cession then begins with the ushers walking together, 
arm in arm; then the bride-maids in pairs; then the 
bride’s mother, escorted by the groom, and last the 
bride comes with her father. There is no impropriety 
in having the little girl walk in just in front of the 
mother. Upon reaching the altar, the bride-maids pass 
to one side, and the ushers stand opposite them, leav- 
ing a space between for the bride and groom. The 
parents stand just behind the bride. When the cere- 
mony is over, the newly-married pair go immediately 
out of church, without being congratulated, followed 
by the bride-maids, who are now escorted by the ush- 
ers, and lastly come the parents. 

Invian.—Adelaide Procter was the daughter of 
“ Barry Cornwall.” We can not reply to your other 
questions. 

J. B. anp Orners.—We wish to say once for all that 
we can not undertake to counsel our readers concern- 
ing their vocation in life, or furnish employment to 
those who need it. You would do better to consult 
your friends on such matters than to expect advice 
from those who are strangers to your circumstances 
and capacities. Nor can we find room or time to give 
the authorship of stray poetical quotations, some of 
which are hackneyed, and others so obscure that their 
origin is disputed or lost. As these answers are whol- 
ly gratuitous, we exercise our discretion as to those 
for which we shall find space. 











Buryetr’s Cocoarng, for promoting the growth 
of and beautifying the Hair, and rendering it 
dark and glossy. The Cocoarne holds, in a 
liquid form, a large proportion of deodorized 
Cocoanut O1, prepared expressly for this pur- 
pose. No other compound possesses the pecul- 
iar properties which so exactly suit the various 


conditions of the human hair.—[ Com.] 





VIENNA ROLLS. 

Fett directions for nning the celebrated Vienna 
Rolls, as made with the Royal Baking Powder*at the 
Centennial,sent free. Address Royal Baking Powder 
Company, New York. —(Cum.)} 





For all disorders arising from an unhealthy 
condition of the liver or stomach no remedy 
equals Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, which are 
now used by thousands with the most beneficial 
results. One box of these pills, valued at 25 
cents, will prove the efficacy of the medicine. 
No matter how costive or how bilious the system 
may be, the habit of body is immediately corrected 
and regulated, and the organs are brought to a 
healthy and natural activity. The Mandrake Pills 
are likewise an infallible remedy for sick head- 
ache and piles. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 











Corvine Wuert.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the applement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 

whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

ARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the t says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
unexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical gy nee tg oe and - re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsi h, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, ey com- 





pletely neutralized by the use of Sosodont, It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a ble dentifrice. 


Sold d by Druggists e1 every where. 
MICHEL 4 & CO., 329 Smith Street, 
« Brooklyn, N. ¥., will send a pair of their 


SEAMLESS SHOES, 


Postage pre “ to dn part of the United States, on 
receipt of Lae an work, choicest material, and a 
beautiful fit — Af 


R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 








Ostrich Feathers. 
295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts.,N. Y. 








NEW YORK SHOPPING. 


I offermy services for the purchase of Costumes, 
Household Articles, or any thing asked for, for a com- 
mission of five per cent. Samples of ma fur- 
nished for 25c. md for a circular, with ' full infor- 
mation. MARY HUNTINGDON, P. 6. Box 1654, N.Y. 


TAMPING PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 

Blocks. Circulars free, or stam ar —s of 100 
assorted designs for 10c. BENT 102 
Walker 8t., N.Y., or Lexington St., Beltinnre’ Ma. 








COMFORT, STYLE, ECONOMY. 


HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


FINE SHOES. 


Manufactured on the French Last, with 
Full Extension Edges. 








ST 


For Style, Fit, and Workmanship are unequaled. All 

s made from the choicest selection of the best ma- 

terial, and sold by the popular dealers throughout the 
country. Mail Orders promptly attended to, 

UTICA, NEW YORK. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
Invite the attention of buyers to their stock of all the 


Latest Novelties 


IN RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, FANCY & OS- 
TRICH FEATHERS and FEATHER "ad 





“ Arranged to order.” 
VASES and BASKETS filled with beautiful tropical 
Leaf Plants, ‘‘a specialty.” 
To the Trade and Institutions a Discount. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CoO., 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place. 


I. LOEWENSTEL, Proprietor. 
9 Rus ve Cuery, Paris. 








The largest Stock of Human Hair Goods, 
positively retailed at wholesale prics. 

Just received from Paris,the newly invent- 
ed Marie Antoinette Switch, com- 
| bining elegance with Age and forms 

Coiffure for front-and witch at $10 
equal to one at $20 of the old style. A hand- 
some assortment of switches at all yeicoe, 

The new INVISIBLE FRONT, for 


young and old ladies, improving the looks of 
per one, $2 00 per inch on lace; $1 00 
un on imitation lace. 


LS, warranted naturally curly, in 
Inge vale fr $1 00 upward. 
RAY HAIRa Specialty. Lower 
than any other heuse in the country. 
Hair taken in Exchange. 
COMBINGS made up in the most ap- 
agg manner, Warranted to give satisfac- 


UNRIVA LED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 

CREME BLANCHE, or the — 
Beautifier, for the complexion, im = py 
brilliant transparency ; recommended by the 
most prominent physicians; analyzed by the 
best chemists in this country, and proved 
to be not only harmless, but very beneficial 
to the skin. Applied at the store, if desired, 
free of charge. $1 00 pe eee box. 


F. Coupray’s VELV an ele- 
gant and indispensable taliee Poodten $1 00 
per box. 


F. Coupray’s celebrated AURORA, to 








54 West) bleach hair of any color a fine golden blonde 
without injury to the hair. Price for 8-ounce 
14thSt. | bottle, $1 50; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 
N J. B. Fonranr'’s wonderful preparation, 
ear DERMATINE, a sure cure to remove 
Sixth | all wrinkles from the face, $2 00 per bottle. 
NO MORE GRAY HAIR, 
Avenue, |Suaw’s Persian Khenna will chan, 
gray hair to its natural color without the use 
NEW (of Lead, Lac oo r, or Nitrate 
of Silver, froma utifal brown to 
YORK. | black, $150 per box. A large assortment of 
all modern beautifying COSMETICS 
Only | on hand. 
t2~ Goods sent to all parts of the coun- 
Depot. 


try. , when prepaid, free of charge; or, C.O.D., 
th privilege of examining. 





HARPER’S 


Household Dickens Complete, 


Elegant and Cheap. 8vo. With Original Illus- 
trations by Thos. Nast, J. Barnard, E. A. Ab- 
bey, A. B. Frost, J. Mahoney, C. S. Reinbart, and 
other eminent American and English Artists. 

A Tale of Two Cities... } Cloth, $100; Paper, £0 cents, 

The Old Curiosity Shop. ..Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 75 cents. 

David Coppertield...... 

Dombey and Son...... 

Nicholas agate ° 

Bleak House. . 

Pickwick Pa 











Little Dorrit............ 
Barnaby Rudge ....... 

Our Mutual end": | cao, 120; Paper $10 
Is the most beautiful work of the nape po! by world. It Great Expectations. .... 
contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds o! TheU ial Trav- 
and six Chromo P. yhcke’s Flowers, “ penutifully drawn bg ein Times, and 
and colored from nature. Price 50 cents in paper covers ; The oe of Edwin 
$1 00 in elegant cloth. Printed in German and English. Drood.......-++.+-... 
Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, 2 5 cents a year. Pictures from Italy, 
Vicks Catalogue—3oo /\lustrations, only 2 cents. Sketches by Boz, and 
Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. American Notes...... 





Keep Your Feet Warm! 


Ladies and gentlemen keep their feet warm and com- 
fortable during this very cold weather by wearing the 
PATENT PERFORATED BUCKSKIN SLIPPER. 
It is worn inside the boot or shoe, and does not require 
any larger one than that ordinarily worn, and is with- 
out exception, the best article ever introduced in this 
or any other market. 

Prices: GENTS’ SLIPPERS, $6 00 per dozen ; LA- 
DIES’ SLIPPERS, $4 00 per doz. For sale every where. 
D.C. HALL & CO., 633 Broadway, 
Sole Manufacturers of Smith’s Patent Perforated Buck- 

skin Undergarments, and Sibley’s Dress Shields. 


EEP’S Custom Shirts made to measure, the 7 
best, 6 for $9, delivered free every where. Keep’ 
Patent Partly- Made Dress Shirts, the very best, 6 pr 
$7, delivered free every where. An elegant set of Gold- 
—_ collar and sleeve buttons given with each half 
ozen Keep’s shirts. Samples and full directions 
mailed free to any address. Merchants supplied at 
a small enone om on cost. Trade circulars mailed 
free on applicati 
KEEP {NUP ACTURING CO., 165 Mercer St., N. Y. 


DR. WARNER’S HEALTH CORSET, 
f With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pa ds, 


Secures Heautu and Comroxt of Body. 
with Grace and Beauty of Form, 
bi pn garments in one. Approved by 
La sicians. Agents Wanted. 
ples a mail, in London cord, $2; 

Setteen, 6 75. To ‘Agents at 25c. less 
Order size two inches smaller than 
waist measure over the dress. 


Warner Bro’s, 768 Broadway, N.Y. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arran as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
ov arments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 

oschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of “his profession, and who is erage ery = oo 
dressmaker in the United States, 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New Tot the Seteet et 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this ———. 

Address JAMES McCALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


MRS. TYNN’S HEM AND TUCK MEASURE. 


Beautiful, artistic, and indestructible. Measures any 
width. invaluable for hand-sewing, and a wonderful 
assistant to any machine tucker. Forwarded spose paid, 
for 10c. Mrs. R. B. TYNN, Box 3235, New k City. 


NCLOSE st’mp to Dr. Dodge,McLean’s BI’k,St. Louis, 
Mo., for ©; Articles as published in Chr. Times, 


OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 


























The Set Complete, 16 vols., Cloth, in neat box, $22. 





Of all the numerous editions of Dickens, this we 
think is the most desirable, whether we consider the 
beauty and clearness of its typography, the excellence 
of its paper, its broad and liberal page, or the quality 
of its ilustrations. It is just what it purports to be, 
pre-eminently the “ Household Edition” of this fas- 
cinating writer.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

We have no doubt that an edition of Dickens which 
has so much to commend it to public favor, in form, 
paper, type, press-work, illustrations, and price (for it 
ig really a marvel of cheapness), will meet with a very 
extensive sale.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

By reason of its remarkable cheapness as well as 
elegance, can not fail to become immediately popular. 
—Congregationalist, 


C2 Harrer & Brorwens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


Glen 
STEEL PEN 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Merit to Whom Merit Belongs. 


Silver Medal at American Institute, 1876. 
HAPGOOD’S 
Spanish Arched Instep 

BOOTS. 


Sprino Sryies Now Reavy. 
Send for Illustrated Circular 
giving prices and full infor- 
mation to order by mail. 
42 University Place, 
x 5364. ew York. 















Lisrary or Conaresa, } 
Copyrigut Orrior, WasHineTon. 
To wit.: Be rr Rememseren, that on the BBOrT, 
of December, Anno Domini 1876, JACOB ABBO 
of the U nited States, has de osited in this office the 
titles of Books, the titles or descriptions of which are 
in the following words, to wit. : 
HISTORY OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By 
Jaocon Ansort. With Engravings. 
HISTORY OF HANNIBAL THE CARTHAGIN- 
IAN. By Jacon Ansorr. With Engravings. 
HISTORY OF KING CHARLES THE SECOND 
OF ENGLAND. By Jacos Assorr. With En- 


gravings. 
HISTORY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Jacos 
Aspsorr. With Engravings. 


The right whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 

bith the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
A. R. Pn tape 

Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal of co ons of the above works for 
the further term of fourteen years from the expira- 
tion of their respective copyrights. 





95 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO, Nassau, N. Y. 
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Immense Reductions! 


Specially Suits, Cloaks, and Hats. 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS,, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


We an now ante special reductions in our Dress 
Goods, Silks, Suits, Cloaks, Shawls, Furs, Fancy Goods, 
Hosiery, Notions, &c. At very low prices, to make 
room for our Spring Importations. 

Dress Goods from 10c. per yard up. 

Black and Colored Cashmere, 50c. to $1 00. 

Suits, $5 95 to $28 00; not the cost of material. 

Send for Samples and Prices. Goods, C.O.D., to all 

arts. Samples free. Remit by Post-Office Order or 
raft. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 


183,185,187 EIGHTH AVENUE,N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fir any Fiaure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, sv us to be nd- 
jJusted by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arme. 


The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 





Vol. VI. 

LADIES’ AND mend BATHING OR GYM- 
7. § pe neee aE No. 80 

bg PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 
OVER 2 vccccupcoccccoccccccccecces sess reese - 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with C ape, 

Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knuick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years vid).... “* 52 


fol. VU. 
YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted Euglish Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pautaloons 


(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)...........- 1 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Poatillion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt).........0..+-20++ “ 22 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........ coo * 8 
Vol. VIII. 
LONG A iy LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- 
i Tes snnconsuntgdian chénbeeseedsoecense ee 
FUR-L IN ED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
SNES ds n0csunnanneusdbeinsside cents “6 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, & Apron (for girl from 6 to 15 yrs old)“ 5 
CHILD's W ae Box- Pleated Bloure, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years OA) .coccccsccccces = & 
PC ee BG vaicdivinntecsndenacensessacs “ 48 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double- Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
ee pees = and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old)....... “8 
MARGUBRITE WRAPPER. .cccccvcccccsccce * 62 
Vol, 1X. 
GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
and C — Drawers (for girl ‘Thon 5 to 15 
ek RAR > CORE Eee cael 
BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
ww ae * 10 
CON'TINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 
as and Walking Skirt............ “« 12 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over- skirt, 
kN ee re ree ee 
LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 22 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 
Wi MIE Sted scccddbcassaeceiéedenes se “ 23 
es rae Long Apron, and Demi- 
ONES 086 cin ane cedadlinsd Stecpecis “ % 
CENT ENNIAL. “WALKING SUIT (Cuirass 
Basque, Pouf Over-skirt with Chatelaine 
Pocket, and Long Walking Skirt)........... ~~ 
a ea POLONAISE, and Demi-Train- 
Os vctrtoccvacendnesds\ ahnedé cadences “ a 
GLOVE- FITTING BASQUE, Low Draped 
Over-skirt, and Walking ; Skirt Dvébecnesanes * 
LADY WASHINGTON BASQUE, Princesse 
Apron, and Fan-Trained Skirt.............. “ 4 


LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, Over- 
Poa ad with Diagonal seis an ae 
“ 


SINGLE: BREASTED COAT, Favorite Over- 
irt, and Long Walking Skirt . 
PLAST RON —- Boiteuse Over-skirt, and 
I IR ob vaset dusndbucaaretsenecadere ° 
DOLMAN, Long, Pointed Over-skirt, and Long 
WOME CIES orcccocanencecetapesssugubesbe K: 
LADY'S U STER, with Russian Hood... 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 
Shirt Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 
boy from 4 to 9 years old ’ 
SINGLE - BREASTED 





SQUARE COAT, Fan 


Over-skirt, and Demi Fan-Trained Skirt..... * 62 
Vol. X. ae 

PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS..........esceeee: « 4% 

PLASTRON PRINCESSE DRESS............. ee Es 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Tzn Cznrs ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Deulers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








For tnstantaneously removing INK, WRITING _ 1D, IRON 
pe ST, and all sim stains from the pagers or skin In gene 
ral, WHITE Cotton, Linen or Woolen Stuffs of every kind. 


TLOCUTIONIST’S JOURNAL gives choicest 
standard and new pieces for professional and 
amateur Readers and Speakers, and interesting arti- 
cles on appropriate subjects. Just Ge thing wanted. 

10 ets, of any Newsdealer or by ma’ 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 —_ 8t., N. p a 


5) LADIES’ FAVORITE CARDS, with name, 10c., 
postpaid. J. B: HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co.,N.Y. 














PRACTICAL COOKING 


AND 


DINNER GIVING, 


Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. A Treatise 
containing Practical Instructions in Cooking; in 
the Combination and Serving of Dishes; and 
in the Fashionable Modes of Entertaining at 
Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. By Mrs, Mary 
F, Henverson. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 





Mrs. Senator Henderson has rendered an accept- 
able service to the women of America by the prep- 
aration of this thoroughly practical as well as thor- 
oughly sensible book. Sbe not only shows how to 
prepare aud cook dishes, but how to serve them 
elegantly, and how to entertain company with quiet 
grace and refinement at breakfast, lunch, and din- 
ner. Having pursued courses of study with cook- 
ing teachers in America and Europe, she has the 
knowledge and experience requisite for the judicious 
selection of ingredients aud for their preparation for 
the table; and we think six bas successfully carried 
out her aim to produce “a simple and practical book 
which will enable a family to live well and in good 
style, and, at the same time, with reasonable econ- 
omy.” * * * There is no detail of the economy of 
the table that is overlooked-by Mrs. Henderson, and 
many of these are made more intelligible by illustra- 
tive engravings. We commend the book to the at- 
tention of the ladies.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

Mrs. Henderson’s book is an uncommonly interest- 
ing and sensible one. * * * Her teachings are also 
adapted for housekeepers with moderate means, and 
those who give themselves up to her guidance will 
live well, comfortably, and elegantly. All housekeep- 
ers, those with abundant means, and those who are 
obliged to study economy, will find valuable instruc- 
tion in this volume.—Providence Journal, R. I. 

Is something more than a plain cook-book, It 
treats of the esthetics of the gastronomic art, giv- 
ing directions for setting the table and serving the 
dishes in the most attractive mauner.—TZranscript, 
Portland, Me. 

I confess I should like to place this little volume 
alongside of every family Bible in the land. I would 
like to have every woman read a little of it every day, 
until there was wrought such a revolution in domes- 
tic cookery and table management that the return of 
thanks, now so cold and formal in a few families, 
would be the spontaneous impulse of all, and the fam- 
ily meals should be numbered among the greatest of 
God's family blessings. — Rev. J. Stranroxy Hote, 
D.D., in the Baptist Weekly. 

Mrs. Henderson is a public benefactor, and we wish 
that a copy of her book could be placed in every 
household.—Kvening Times, Albany. 

This is the best cook-book that has been published 
for a decade.—S. S. Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Not only gives practical insight into cooking and 
preparing, but, what is also very essential, the proper 
method of serving dishes, and how to entertain a com- 
pany at a dinner,a breakfast, or a tea-drinking.— 
Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

Mrs. Mary F. Henderson is another example of a 
woman of intellect and culture who has a just appre- 
ciation of the exalted office and opportunities of the 
housekeeper.*** The recipes and directions are a 
valuable offering to American women. They treat 
the culinary art as a high art, and make it seem what 
it is, the moat seemly and desirable accomplishment 
a woman can possess, They teach those who have 
not had instruction in the schoul of experience how 
to concoct a multitude of delicate and savory dishes fur 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner; the modes of serving 
them in the prettiest and most inviting fashion ; and 
how to manage the entire etiquette of the table in ac- 
cordance with the usages of polite society. The rec- 
ipes are choice and trustworthy, and the book, as a 
whole, is a treasure which every housekeeper desiring 
to increase her kuowledge and skill should hasten to 
possess.— Tribune, Chicago. 

Mrs. Henderson has done us a good servive in that 
she has essayed to tell us how with a moderate ex- 
penditure we can make the dinner table attractive.— 
N. ¥. Herald, 





Pus.isuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


ea Harrece & Broruers will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on n receipt of the price. 


ONE DOLLAR. | 


————____—S—X—— 
mer’s Gardening Guide for 1877 
a cg me special collection, 30 varieties 
choice Flower Seeds, or 25 varieties selected 
Vegetable Seeds, mailed to any address on receipt 
of $1 00; or the guide free to applicants. 
H. SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 


Harper's European Guide-Books, 
PUBLISHED YEARLY IN 3 VOLS. 


PRICE, $8 00 PER VOL. 








COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, $7 00. 
Vol. I. Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. 
Vol. IL. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


ta” The Vols. Sold Separately, and either of them sent 
by mail on receipt of Three Dollars. 





HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 





For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 
cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
IVY uke Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
¥ Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


$55 3 $77 





Samples FREE, 


A Week to Agents. 
Ry, Augusta, Maine. 


P. O. VICKE. 
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DRESS GOODS. A FANCY GOODS. 
Surrs, Sacquzs. 2 V oO, MILLINERY. 
WOOLENS. oo “0 _—sUruonarery. 
VELVETs. 9 O CARPETS. 
SILKS. O FURS. 
£: 
Oo Oo 
oO ONES by 
0 Oo 








Eighth Avenue 


Eighth Avenue, 
AND 





Mineteenth Street. J Nineteenth Street. 


J ONES oe 


oO Blankets. 








SHOES. © 
RIBBONS. 


Oo 7. Douxsrics. 
GLOVES. 0 O° FELT HATS. 
HOSIERY. O AO FURNITURE. 
LACES. ~\/~ Housefurnishing Goods. 


PLATED WARE 
Of the celebrated “ Derby Silver Co.,” finest stock, and 
at lowest prices ever offered in this city. 
Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. 


JONES. Sth Ave., corner 19th St. 


1877. 
Postage Free. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


JONES. 





other age or country.—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

Of these standard publications it is not necessary 
to say more than that each resumes in itself the his- 
tory and progress of the time in a certain department ; 
one containing the cream of current literature, a sec- 
ond preserving and illustrating all events of impor- 
tance the world over, the third anticipating fickle 
fashion and chronicling its changes, and all commend- 
ing themselves equally to the reader, no matter of 
what sex, age, or condition.—N. Y’. World. 


Harper’s Magazine, 


That Harper's Magazine has become a literary insti- 
tution and an educator of the people a half million of 
readers know to-day.—Boston Transcript. 


Harper’s Weekly, 


Harper's Weekly should be in every family through- 
out the land, as a purer, more interesting, higher- 
toned, better-illustrated paper is not published in this 
or any other country.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 


Harper's Bazar. 


The ladies best appreciate the merits of the Bazar, 
a weekly devoted entirely to their interests in all its 
various departments of literature, fashion, and do- 
mestic arts. It is an admirably conducted illustrated 
paper, containing essays, editorials, stories, and gen- 
eral information of a superior order.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 











EPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 
Haures's Magazine, Haxver’s Weexey, and Haneen’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinu, Weex1y, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoninenrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time ts specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxny and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareen & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be revewed without luss to 
the sender. 


Texas ror Apvertistne tn Hanpen’s WekKLy anpD 
akPER’s Bazar. 5 
Harper’s Weekly. — Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


NEW DEPARTORE:etsncns 
a be a meath, Hotel and travelin, 
8. A. Ay ENVELOPES 


NT & CO., manufacturers o 
and PAPER, 2.4.6 and 8 Home St.. Cincinnati. Ounlo. 


Waren: SALESMEN at ° salary of @120Ua 
Be to travel and sell goods to Dealers. NO 


MENG. Hotel and Goraiing expenses paid. 
y# = mg Monitor Maxvuractortne Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


UININE can be taken without taste, by mixing in 
Quinine Elixir. Cheap; better than Pills. Druggists 
keep it. M’f'd by Allaire, Woodward, & Co., Peoria, Il. 














The success of Harper's periodicals is among the re- | 
markable facts of the publishing business of this orany | 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE | 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
OT OF NEW BOOKS 


k. 

PETER THE APOSTLE. By the Rev. Witriam M. 
Tay or, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York City; Author of ** David King of Israel” 
and “ Elijah the Prophet.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Il. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF AN- 
IMALS. With a Study of the Relations of Liv- 
ing and Extinct Faunas as Elucidating the Past 
Changes of the Earth's Surface. By Atrrep Rus- 
srt Wattace, Author of the ‘‘ Malay Archipelago,” 
&c. In Two Volumes. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Svo, Cloth, $10 00. 


Ill. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER GIVING. 
A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in 
Cooking ; in the Combination and Serving of Dish- 
es; and in the Fashionable Modes of Entertaining 
at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. By Mrs. Mary 
F. Henverson. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
e IV. 

THE POETS AND POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 
The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: trom the Earli- 
est to the Present Time. Comprising zy Characteris- 
tic Selections from the Works of the more Note- 
worthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Crit- 
ical Notices. By James Grant Wiison. With 
Portraits on Steel. 2 volumes, 8vo, Cloth, $10 00; 
Half Calf, $14 00; Full Morocco, $18 00. 


V. 

THE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. The Life 
of Marie Antoinette, Queen of France. By Caarves 
Duke Yonex, Regius Professor of Modern History 
and English Literature in Queen's C + Belfast. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 

VI. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN LOCKE. By H. R. Fox 
Bourne. 2 vols., 8yv, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt 
tups, $5 00. VII 

yl. 


THE BOYS OF ‘76: a History of the Battles of the 


Revolution. By Cuartes Carteton Corsin. Co- 
piously Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $3 00, 
Vill. 
COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER. The Rime 


of the Ancient Mariner. By Samuet Taytow Corr- 
Riper. Illustrated by Gustave Dont. A maguifi- 
cently illustrated and sumptuous volume. Folio, 
Cloth, $10 00, 

IX. 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. A 
Review of American — By Rev. Turopors 
D. Woo rsey, D.D., LL.D. oF. Barnagp, LL.D. ; 
Hon. Davip A. WELL; ion. qt is A. Wake: 
Prof. T. Srerey Hunt; Prof. Witiiam G. St MNER; 
Epwarp Atkinson: Prof. Tarovore Gut. Epwix 
P. Wuiprce; Prof. W. H. Brewer; Evesue Law- 
renok; The Rev.Joun F. Hust, D.D.; Bunsamin 
VavueHan Apsnorr; Austin Friint, M.D.; 5, 8. 
Conant; Epwarp H.Knyient; and Cuarnues L, 
Braor. 8vo, Cloth, $% 00; Sheep, $5 50; Half Mo- 
rocco, $7 25. 








x. 
MACAULAY'S LIFE AND LETTERS. 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 
G. Orro Trevetyan, M.P. With Portrait on Steel. 
Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, nncut edges and 
gilt tops, $ 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $9 50; Tree 
Calf, $15 00. 


The Life 
By his Nephew, 


XI. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. By 
Witt Carierrox, Author of “Farm Baliads"” and 


“Farm Legends. Illustrated. 


Pust 8vo, Cloth, 
Illuminated Cover, $1 50. 


‘THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE DUCHESS OF ROSEMARY LANE. 
By B. L. Farsron, Author of “Bla 


A Novel. 
a < Grass,” 






“Golden Grain,” “ Joshua Marvel,” “* Grif,” ** Shad- 
ows on the Snow," “ An Island Pearl, "&c. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. oe 

FROM DREAMS TO WAKING. A Novel. By 


E. Lynn Linton, Author of “ Lizzie Lorton of Grey- 
rigg,” “Sowing the Wind,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


MADCAP VIOLET. A Novel. By Witttam Brack, 
Author of “ The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” 
“A Princess of Thule,” “A Daughter of Heth 


“The Monarch of Mincing Lane,” “ Kilmeny,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. bm 
JOSHUA HAGGARD'S DAUGHTER. A Novel. 


By Miss M. E. Brappon, Author of * Aurora Floyd,” 
‘A Strange World,” “John M: archmont’ s‘Legacy,” 
“Fenton's Quest,” “Birds of Prey,” “Dead Men's 
Shoes,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


SHADOWS ON THE SNOW. A Christmas Story. 
By B. L. Farsron, Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” “An 
Island Pearl,” “Grif,” “The Duchess of Rosemary 
Lane,” “ Joshua Marvel,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


AZALEA. 
50 cents. 


A Novel. By Crow. Crayton. Svo, Paper, 


THE ARUNDEL MOTTO. A Novel. By Mary 
Cron. Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
* Victor and Vanquished,” “The Squire’s Legacy,” 
“ Hidden Perils,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

A LONG TIME AGO. A Novel. 

8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE LAUREL BUSH. An Old-fashioned Love Story. 
By the Author of “ John Lalifax, Gentleman.” With 
Tilustrations. Svo, Paper, 35 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. re 


DANIEL DERONDA. A Novel. By Grorce Etsor. 
Library Edition, 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $83 00; Popu- 
lar Edition in one volume, Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


By Mera Oxngp. 


THE TWO DESTINIES. | A Romance. By Witkms 


Contins, Author of “The Woman in White,” 
** Moonstone,” “ Man and Wife,” “‘ Armadale,” &€., 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 


em Harrer & Brorurrs will send either of the 
above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the price, 

ez Harrer’s Catratocun mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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FACETI. 
Tux pockets 
of Ulster over- 
coats this winter 
are lined with 
zinc, and fur- 
nished with a 
spring lock, and 
with a ring to 
hang a railroad 
check on, so that 
a man doesn’t 
have to carry a 
trunk when he 
travels. 
comseniieuilifitindabiinte 
A couple cele- 
brated their sil- 
ver wedding in 
Vermont the 
other day, of 
whom it was 
sail that they 
never exchanged 
a harsh word 
during their 
wedded life of 
twenty - five 
years. The most 
: - 
incredulous will 
believe it when 
it is stated that 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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CUE TIPS. 
A marker may 


mark, but he 
must not re- 
mark. 

A: great gun 
makes many 
cannous if he is 
a good shot, 


illiard - balis 
arefragile. They 
are sometimes 
broken three or 
four times in a 
game. 

You - always 
lake. your rest 
standing up. As 
Homer says, 
“Too much rest 
becomes apain.” 

The most so- 
ber player finds 
it occasionally 
to his advantage 
to indulge in a 
good screw, 

Too much ad- 
diction to the 
three balls sends 
a player to the 
other three. 


Absent play- 





















they are deaf- ers are seldom 
mutes. a —- 
<< ese ut e is a poor 
Speaking of eo . 7 layer who doe 
firevescapes, the | nis om x0 ‘ z There WN THE TWILI ih y y hot malas hls tip. 
Buffalo Express ry, . sAD3 eAth = --_ sN® Ms » - COLD AND 3 If you play 
says the oldest 18 BROW WAS /E BEN tH. NA -t $FUL» «| with a young 
one . ~~ is WIS EY mH ION oth leas 7 THE gLD 7 1, ANG iE * / css BUT BEAUTY uy st lady, let it be 
1e fond hus- a -a{ CHIU Si - eo a FI iVALF [ ° | wi * judi- 
band who lies fi. ASWED_ LIKE A FAM 178 SRY NOT THE FASS: BEWARE THE AWS UL AV | IFELE®») HE LA S Ann of ys 
abed in the “—— es ’ Kissing is in- 


morning. 





This is a story 
of what bappen- 
ed notlongsince 
in the Pine-tree State. 
very much to be baptized by one minister and to join 
the church of another. 
ed himif it could be done. ‘ Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ I could 
do it, but I don’t take in washing.” 
ECE YMCA 
Tux picexst Morn ws Creation—A mammoth. 
inn 
Nothing is more to be dreaded than hydrophobia. 
Remember, then, that it can always be prevented by 
rapidly climbing a tree when a mad dog is going by. 
Se 
THE NEW CRUSHER QUADRILLE. 
(A most fashionable dance, as performed at the most 
crowded balls of the season.) 





Finst Figure. La Pastajoke.—Opposite couples set 
to and squeeze, walk on each other’s toes, attempt to 
turn round, fail completely, and return to their places. 
Chaine des dames, Struggle of gentlemen to recover 
their respective partners. 

Stroonp Fieurr. L’Etalone.-—Advance three inches 
to opposite lady. Drive your elbows into crowding 
neigh ors. Walk through both dancers’ skirts, and 
back into opposite gentleman's waistcoat. Exchange 
cards, Set to your partner. Balancez on next man's 
instep, and apologize. Mop foreheads all round. 

Tuirp Fievre. La Long Poule et la Poule all togeth- 
er.—Hands across and back again. Wriggle up to vis- 
a-vis, Carry off polonaises and round dos-d-dos. Clear 
your legs, and close with your partner. Surge to right 
and left, and resume position as you were. Take out 
a reef in waistcoat. 

Fovrtu Fieurr. La Touchandgo.—Advance, if pos- 
sible. Lift your partner on to your vis-d-vis, Remain 
deaf to all expostulations. Chassez-Croisez. See what 
you can, and return to your places. Lose tail of your 
coat, and swear silently. Cavalier seul. 

Firtn Figure. Grand Corn Galop.—Up and down 
on your own ground ad your neighbors’ corns. Pas 
seul on an alderman’s pet bunion. Change partners, to 
your own advantage, if possible. Get hopelessly mixed 


up with another set, and sink exhausted and complete- | 


ly crushed behind a block of ice, whither three couple 
have already retreated in hopes of a breath of air. 


A new Baptist convert wished | 


She went to the first, and ask- | 


“*A youth who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 


A 


The sword of Damocles may have been a very terrify- 
| ing object in its day, but if Damocles had walked down 
town trying to keep his feet on the slippery pavement 
| and his eye on a mile or so -of ten-pound icicles sus- 
pended over his head, le would have sat down to his 
mutton with Dionysius in the afternoon as calmly as 
| if the sword had been a toy balloon, 


anner with the strange device, 


Excelsior !”’ 


It makes no difference whether a man is born with 
a silver spoon in his mouth or an iron frying-pan; un- 
less he has pluck he is a poor squib. 


—_—~_=—___ 

Hint to Rartroap Direcrors.—It is the duty of ev- 
ery conscientious man to be careful about his com- 
pany. 

















RE-ASSURING. 
InTREPID Party. “Come on, girls, there’s no danger; it bears mr!” 


Unrvarponan.e Ansenoz—Getting home on a cold, 
frosty night, and finding that your fire has ‘‘ gone out.” 
> 


An atrocious jester advised a dropsical prisoner to 


| get ** bailed out.” 











YOUNG CANADA. 


THE RISING GENERATION. 
Suarp Younestrr. ‘Mamma, is the day before 
Christmas a lady ?” 
| Mamma. “A lady, child! What do you mean? Cer- 
| tainly not.” 
_ Suarp Younester. “‘ Then why does every body call 
it Christmas Eve ?” 
[Sharp youngster is sent to bed invmediately, 
in case he should ask any more questions, 
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nocuous. 
Billiaw!- play- 
ing parsons had 
better cut the 
cloth. 
When your adversary gets in a hole, it is not infra 
dig. to pick his pockets for him. 
Sherry and billiards are inseparable. 
always provide a butt. 
At pool, for obvious reasons, old maids are allowed 
nine lives. 
Hospitality is the prevailing characteristic of expert 
pyramid players. They are constantly giving balls. 
Players who are ambitious to make “ jennies” do 
sometimes succeed in making asses—of themselves. 
Smoking is only ene when some friend is 
betting upon you. Then you may smoke your backer. 
Always lose your temper. 
out it, 


You should 


You are far better with- 
__o———. 
MORE HONEY-MOON AMENITIES. 
ANGELINA (who has been perusing the “* Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages”). ** Edwin, I do so object to that horrid 
word ‘relict.’ If I should die, Edwin, promise, oh, 
promise, you will not allow me to be described as your 


relict. ~ 
“THE SAME, BUT DIFFERENT.” 


Mistress. ‘‘ Well, Bridget, is there a fire in my room ?” 

Briveet (a new importation), “Sure, mim, yis, there's 
a fire—but it’s out.” ; 

FLOWERS OF FASHION. 

Dress-m axrr. ‘* How would you like the dress made?” 

Coox. “ The latest fashion, in course.” 

Dress-maker. ‘‘ A pocket, I suppose ?” 

Coox. “No! Every body wears pockets nowadays. 
Even missis and young miss has 'em.” 

RR TR oe 


Tux unrats Sex.—Mrs. Pralamop says she knew that 
in her young days there never was a row without a 
woman being concerned in it, and pow she sees in the 
papers that the Emperor of Russia obtains a large 
portion of his army from that shameless hussy Bess 
Arabia. 

TURN ABOUT. 

“Going into partnership with Jones! I should have 
thought you'd had enongh of partnerships, after 
Brown.” 

*“ Ah, you see, when we first became partners, Brown 
had all the experience, and all the money. Now, Jones 
has all the money, and I've all the experience.” 


pt deiney 


foo 
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“Och, sure now, an’ ye’re the blessed little white Angels that brings the pore man a job of work.” 











